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Master craftsmen 
buuld it... 


and you'll drive this smart 
Studebaker with pride for year. / 





America’s most carefully built cars 
—Studebaker’s 7,300 master craftsmen are 
largely natives of South Bend, usually with a k 
long family tradition of Studebaker skill. No | TO THE WP oe a ae ie 
transients are employed. Pictured is a typical 5 é, \ Lowest ) oe ' 


“father and son” team, craftsman John R. . 
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Smith and his son Orville. . 
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i getting more than stunning Studebaker quality and craftsmanship 
beauty that won the acclaim of will keep this Studebaker running 
Europe’s foremost stylists when you smoothly for years and for thousands 

















buy this superb 1939 Studebaker. 

You’ re getting a car that’s manifestly 
superior in performance and quality— 
a car that is so outstanding by every 
comparison, it is selling sensationally, 
particularly to motorists who have ex- 
amined and driven the other 1939 cars. 












A ride that’s a miracle of 
comfort — You can travel hundreds 
of miles in a Studebaker without a 
trace of weariness. Independent Planar 
Wheel Suspension, combines with the 
finest hydraulic shock absorbers to pro- 
vide unequalled comfort. 


of miles more than you expect. And 
when you buy it, you get the only 1939 
car that comes completely equipped 
with Planar Suspension and its Mir- 
acle Ride... Automatic Hill Holder 
- - - Non-slam Rotary Door Latches 
..- Oversize Trunk ... Steering Wheel 
Gear Shift Lever... World’s Strongest 
and Safest Steel Body. 

Studebaker’s unique independence 
makes possible the advancements this 
great 1939 Studebaker offers. See it 
today at your local Studebaker dealer’s. 
Low down payment—easy C. I. T. 
terms. Stude aes, South Bend, Ind. 





Studebaker ‘wins economy 


sweepstakes. A stock Studebak-- 
Commander defeated every car regardle 
of price or size for the Gilmore-Yosemi 
SweepstakesTrophy with an average of 25. 
miles per gallon under A. A. A. supervisio 
A Scadebdlce President Eight took fi 
place in its class with 22.9 miles per gallo 





EXCLUSIVE! REVOLUTIONAL i! 





Studebaker'’s new Cen 


CLIMATIZE % 


The new Climatizer—a central fre: aif 
© ventilating and heating system und: he 
front seat and out of the way—ta! in 
fresh air—filters it, heats it and distr’ tes 
it evenly to front and rear seats. Nc vid 
floors—no drafts—no dust—no tr of 


snow! Available at small added cost 























No one 
has ever counted 
all its uses 


Even we who make 
The Mimeograph learn about 


new applications every day... 





IN TRANSPORTATION 
Mimeograph 








—tells shippers where 
freight cars pass and when 
-.. cuts thecost of keeping 
railroad storekeepers’ rec- 
ords ... posts pilots on 
latest airline regulations and 
flight schedules . . . simpli- 
fies inter-railroad accounting. 







Here are just a few basic uses 
by a few basic industries... 
What can The Mimeograph 
do for YOUR business? 




















IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY IN THE AUTO INDUSTRY 












Mimeograph 


Mimeograph 





—speeds production on 
parts catalogs .. . puts 
out parts price lists ... 
issues job tickets to cut 
error, delay, and production 

cost... makes surveys of pub- 

lic preferences . . . knits sales 


force to factory through bulletins. 


—gets out packers’ price 
lists ... issues daily up- 
to-the-minute market re- 
ports ... simplifies store 
ordering via *“*Want-Order”’ 
systems ... bulletins over- 
night new findings and helps 
to the country’s food producers. 

















IN COMMUNICATIONS 
Mimeograph 





—tells the nation what 

the weather is and will be 

« « « gives the blow-by- 
blow story of a prize fight 
« + « puts words in actors’ 
and announcers’ mouths via 
radio scripts ...aids telegraph 
in calling men back to work. 





























IN GOVERNMENT 





Mimeograph 









—makes possible produc- 
tion of money-saving bid 
forms .. . lists registered 
voters in states, counties, 

wards and precincts... gives 
daily orders to the Army and 

Navy ... helps examine and 

grade civil service applicants. 


































IN MANUFACTURING IN FINANCE 








Mimeograph 





Mimeograph 





—compiles daily resume 
of market transactions... 
sends out credit informa- 
tion . . . publishes regular 
market letters . . . in banks, 
quickly spreads vital infor- 
mation from teller’s cage 
on up to the president’s office. 


—keeps factory in touch 
with its distributors and 
dealers . . . maintains em- 
ployees’ records . . . saves 
life and limb with safety 
bulletins . . . checks invento- 
ries, keeps stock, tabulates 
records, orders materials. 
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Mimeograph Machines—Dozen different models at dozen different prices 
Mimeograph Stencil Sheets— Make typing a stencil as easy as typing a letter 
Mimeograph Inks—Black as a black cat at midnight—and a lot more permanent 





Name us an industry and we'll 
name some use it makes of Mimeo- 
graph ... Maybe a dozen, maybe 
hundreds of uses, for this quick, 

easy-to-use method of stencil dupli- 
cation is In Business for Business— 
and for institutions, too... The 

Mimeograph is versatile . . . It’s eco- 

nomical ... It’s permanent. . . It’s 
legible, and there is a complete line of 

Mimeograph Brand Supplies to work along 

with it... A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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~ LETTERS 





The Groves Family 

Would you please consider mentioning in 
your letters column that I would like to 
prepare a genealogy of the Groves family, 
starting with the present generation and go- 
ing back as far as possible and that all peo- 
ple connected in any way with the name of 
Groves should get in communication with 
me? 

GEO. N. GROVES 
Y.M.C.A. 
Berkeley, Calif. 





Thanks to Mr. Rascoe 


To characterize Macaulay’s essays and 
histories as “rumble-bumble very nicely 
done” is to be a pert journalist who patron- 
izes a prose master. Admirers of Macaulay 
will not thank Burton Rascoe for his 
opinion. 

But for one thing Mr. Rascoe may be 
thanked: devoting nearly his whole column 
in the Jan. 23 Newsweek to an advertise- 
ment of the man and his recent biography. 

This age could well afford to read and 
to reread Thomas Macaulay. That our 
age cannot afford to neglect him is proved 
by the average level—above competence 
but below distinction—of current letters. 
A rereading of such magnificent essays as 
those, for example, on Warren Hastings 
and Samuel Johnson would supply a slap- 
dash modern prose standard with a needed 
corrective. They would remind the world 
that in Macaulay, as in every first-rate 
literary man, manner is no adjunct to 
matter but is an inseparable part of matter, 
often the greater part. 

ENNIS , AMES WHITCOMB 


Scarsdale, N.Y. 





Tribute 


NEWSWEEK’S vigorous graphic style of 
catching history-in-the-making and pre- 
senting it like a six-course dinner to a 
hungry inquiring mind gets my dime 
every week. 

Reminds me of my sociology instructor 
who explained education as: “Knowing 
where to find what you want when you 
want it.” And that definition completely 
covers my admiration for your “besta of 
the besta!” 

HOWARD L. CORWIN 


Bismarck, N.D. 





Trousers 

For some time I have been a regular 
reader of Newsweek, and I generally en- 
joy it. 

However, in the book review section of 
your issue of Jan. 16, your facetiousness, 
shared by the reviewer of a similar maga- 
zine, in telling about the shabby trousers 











of Lloyd C. Douglas irks me. I had the 
pleasure of knowing the gentleman many 
years ago when he occupied a pulpit in 
this city. Since then I have bought and 
enjoyed all of his books, and it seems to 
me he is too much of a national character 
to be gratuitously treated in the fashion 
your book reviewer has attempted. 
MARK A. PIERCE 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEwsweEEK did not mean to imply that 
Mr. Douglas always wears shabby trousers. 
It reported that he wears the same pair 
of baggy trousers whenever he writes— 
an idiosyncrasy of which he is proud and 
which takes its place along with the note- 
worthy foibles of other prominent authors. 





Democracies 

In your issue of Jan. 23 you were criti- 
cized by a reader for listing the United 
States among the democracies in an arma- 
ment graph. 

May I ask why our country should, for 
any reason, be excluded from any graph 
showing comparisons of democracies vs. au- 
tocracies? We are a democracy, aren’t we? 

Japan, Italy, and Nazi Germany—par- 
ticularly Nazi Germany—have openly and 
with obscene vigor proclaimed their enmity 
and hatred of democracies. For that reason 
alone, even if your graph were intended for 
an actual arms line-up, you could have ra- 
tionally and correctly placed the United 
States in the opposing camp. 

The thing to worry about at this moment 
is not the fact that Newsweek has listed 
our country among the democracies in an 
armament graph but rather the horrible 
possibility that there may not always be 
democracies with which Newsweek can 
continue to list us. 

JOHN R. REMINGTON 


St. Paul, Minn. 





Russia for Refugees? 


I have written brief letters to eight lead- 
ing newspapers of this city, asking why, in 
all the reams of discussion of possible homes 
for the refugees from Germany, Poland, 
Italy, and Rumania, no mention is made of 
sending the exiles to Russia. Not one of my 
letters was printed. Why? 

Russia has hundreds of millions of acres 
of untilled fertile lands; vast forests, and 
great mineral resources, and could easily 
absorb millions of immigrants. Yet no in- 
vitation has been extended to the refugees 
by the Soviet Government. 

I have been told that the reason for this 
failure to cooperate in finding homes for 
the exiles is Stalin’s fear that if admitted 
to Russia they would join the Trotskyite 
plotters (against his dictatorship). Does 
anyone know of other reasons? 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM 


New York City 
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Egocentrics 


Waikato, New Zealand: Harold Ryde, 
bored by confinement in a hospital bed 
“set” on a chicken’s egg to see if he could 
hatch it. After 25 days—four more than 
for a hen—he hatched a healthy White 
Leghorn chick. 


Russellville, Ky.: Albert Clark ob. 
served that one of his chickens seemed i 
hypnotized and wouldn’t take her eye; 
from an overhead light. When Clark 





International 


turned off the light, the hen ran around 
cackling furiously. Several days later she 
laid a bulb-shaped egg, which Clark sent 
to Washington as proof, 


Hot Stuff— 


Pittston, Pa.: Anthony Mariello 
ordered 4 tons of coal. When it was poured 
into his cellar, the floor couldn’t withstand 
the weight, and tk .« | tumbled back 
into the ground—a>..a the shaft of an 
abandoned mine. 


Lynn, Mass.: Something happened to 
the boiler in a four-story apartment house 
occupied by 75 persons and cut the heat 
off. But Thomas Smith, superintendent of 
streets, wasn’t stumped. He ordered the 
city’s only steamroller to the apartment’s 
entrance. Engineers ran pipes inside, the 
roller was fired up, and steam poured into 
the radiators. 


Vice Crusade— 


Bonfield, Ill.: This virtue-mad village 
of 116 persons has no pool rooms, dance 
halls, movies, or saloons. Last week it 
ruled out the game of rummy after wives 
had complained that their husbands played 
the game for a dime a hand. 


Believe It or Not 


Lima, Peru: Lightning in the streets 
of Celendin ripped the clothes off a woman, 
and left her speechless. The surprise of 
seeing the victim suddenly nude restored 
speech to a passer-by who had long been 
mute. 
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A THOUSAND-FOOT RUBBER “STRAW” 
FOR A 3,000,000-GALLON DRINK 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ACAHEORNIA oil field had plenty 
4 4 of oil but no way to dispose of 
it. Tankers—the only economical way 
to ship from this point—could not get 
nearer than a thousand feet to the 
longest pier. 

_Apipe line from the pier was impos- 
sible becauseat this pointalong the coast 
harbor regulations prohibit any obstruc- 
tion. Could hose be made to carry huge 
} of oil a quarter of a mile, stand 
the terrific pumping pressures necessary 
—and still be lighe fate to be floated 
out to a tanker, and back, out of the 
way, when loading was completed? 


The problem was discussed with 
Goodrich. All oil hose up to that time 
had been used for short-distance pump- 
ing. Goodrich engineers went to aoc, 
developed a stronger and yet lighter 
hose of 8 inches inside diameter. One 
end of the hose was towed out from 
shore by a launch, connected: aboard 
the tanker, and the pumps started. It 
was a oo success—a 3,000,000- 
gallon er was loaded, ready to sail 
in 18 hours! This Goodrich hose 
loaded 630,000,000 gallons before re- 
placement was needed. 


With 32,000 rubber items to their 


credit, there are few problems Goodrich 
engineers have not had to face. Before 

ou decide any sen: involving rub- 

er is impossible to solve—before you 
decide the life you have been getting 
out of any rubber product is all you 
can expect—find out what Goodrich 
can do about it. Your Goodrich distrib- 
utor can help you. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
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Let's face facts! 
This All-Around whiskey is identical 
in age with 4-year-old bottled in 
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and pleasing 90 proof, costs an 


















































STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
AVAILABLE IN 
BOURBON OR RYE 
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TRANSITION 
Born: ee 


International 


A 7-pound boy, to Mrs. Anpy Dp. 
VINE, wife of the hoarse-voiced radio and 
screen comedian, in Cedars of Lebanoy 
Hospital, Hollywood. Serious-faced and 
typically paternal, Andy paced the hos. 
pital corridors for hours. The Devines haye 
another son, Timothy, now 4 years old, 





Birthday: 

Ex-Katser Wi1- 
HELM II, 80, Jan. 27. 
Enjoying excellent 
health, he celebrated 
with members of 
Germany’s former 
royal family in his 
modest exile castle at 
Doorn, the Nether- 
lands. To mark the 
day the onetime Em- 
peror gave the local 
poor people clothing and __firewood— 
chopped by his own hands—and received 
a teahouse and a large collection of rhodo- 
dendron plants from the villagers and a 
silver loving cup from his children and 
grandchildren. 














Black Star 





Divorce Sought: 

By the former 
GALINA Kopineck, 
New York actress, 
from James H11104, 
British author of 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips” 
and “Lost Horizon,” 
in Hollywood. She 
charged that he cursed 
her, struck her, and 
refused to meet her 
friends. Estimating 
her husband’s earnings at $60,000 a yeat, 
she asked $1,000 a month alimony. The 
Hiltons were married in Jaurez, Mexico, 
in 1937, soon after the 38-year-old writer 
divorced his first wife, Alice Helen Brown 


of London. 





Wide World 





Divorced: 

Antuony Hatt, 41-year-old ex-police- 
man and pretender to the British throne, 
by Erne Hatt, in London. She received 
a decree nisi on grounds of desertion after 
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testifying that he threatened her life and 
wrote her letters beginning: “Woe betide 
vou, my Wife.” Hall, who calls himself King 
Anthony I, claims he is a Tudor—the ninth 
direct male descendent of Anne Boleyn 
and King Henry VIII. Two years ago he 
was fined $5 in a Lon- 
don police court for 
distributing samples 
of his own paper cur- 
rency in advance of 
his accession dream. 
At present he is plan- 
ning a Canadian trip 
“to offset that one by 
the usurper George 
VI next spring.” 


Wide World 





(Celebrated: 


In Evanston, IIll., by Gen. anp Mrs. 
Cuartes G. Dawes, their golden wedding, 
Jan. 25. Members of the family and close 
friends attended “one of our regular mu- 
sicales” in their suburban home overlook- 
ing Lake Michigan. The 73-year-old Vice 
President of the Coolidge Administration, 
now board chairman of the City National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, made one 
anniversary statement: “Mrs. Dawes de- 
serves a Croix de Guerre.” 





Arrived: 

In New York, from Stockholm, the 
former EstTELLE MANVILLE, wife of Count 
Folke Bernadotte of Wisborg, who is a 
nephew of King Gus- 
tav V of Sweden. 
Daughter of H. Ed- 
ward Manville, di- 
rector and former 
president of Johns- 
Manville Corp., the 
Countess was mar- 
ried at Pleasantville, 
N.Y., in December 
1928. King Gustav 
attended the wedding. 





Wide World 





Departed: 


R. B. Bennett, 68-year-old former 
Prime Minister of Canada (1930-35) , from 
St. John, N.B., to make his permanent 
home in England. A large crowd gathered 
at the pier to cheer him as he sailed. A 
native of New Brunswick, Bennett was 
the Conservative party leader from 1927 
until his retirement from public life last 
year. He has purchased a 75-acre estate in 
the village of Meitleham, Surrey, fulfilling 
his lifelong ambition to retire as a country 
gentleman. 





Honored: 


By the French Government, Grace 
foorz, American opera and screen so- 
prano. She was made a Chevalier of the 


Legion of Honor in recognition of her 


‘teat artistic achievements.” An honor- 





























—and JOBS 


FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


What Is TELEVISION? 


Pan another gadget—another form of entertainment? 


No. It represents another step forward in man’s 
mastery of time and space. It will enable us, for the first 
time, to see beyond the horizon. And, in addition, it 
will create new jobs for today and tomorrow. 

New products make new jobs. That’s been the history 
of radio, of the automobile, of electric refrigerators and 
movie cameras and air conditioning. It’s been the history 
of hundreds of other devices and services that have come 
from the research laboratories of industry. That’s why, 
in the last 50 years, the number of factory jobs in this 
country has doubled. And why, in addition, millions of 
other jobs have been created—selling, servicing, and 
obtaining raw materials for the new products. 

It often takes years of costly, painstaking research to 
develop a laboratory experiment into a useful product 
ready for the public to enjoy. This has been the case 
with television. As long ago as 1930, Dr. E. F. W. 
Alexanderson and other General Electric engineers dem- 
onstrated television to a theatre audience in Schenectady, 
N. Y. When, after years of labor, television is ready for 
the public, it will bring to the people of America a new 
product that will add to their comfort and enjoyment, 
raise their living standards, and create new employment 
for today and tomorrow. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


NEW YORK—VISIT THE ‘‘HOUSE OF MAGIC*’ AT THE FAIRS—SAN FRANCISCO 
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ary member of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
where she made her operatic debut, Miss 
Moore recently completed a motion-pic- 
ture version of Gustave Charpentier’s 
“Louise” in France. 





Metropolitan Museum of Art 


By the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, Watt Disney, animated 
cartoonist and creator of Mickey Mouse 
and Donald Duck. The museum accepted 
an original water-color painting on cellu- 
loid of two vultures—a scene from his re- 
cent film “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” Harry B. Wehle, curator of 
paintings, described Disney as “a great 
historical figure in the development of 
American art.” 


Played: 


Her first full- 
length stage role in 
more than ten years, 
Cornevia Otis SKIN- 
NER, 37, monologuist, 
author, and daughter 
of Otis Skinner, 80- 
year-old “Dean of the 
American Theater.” 
She acted the lead in 
George Bernard Shaw’s “Candida,” in 
Chicago. Her father telegraphed encour- 
agement: 

Dear child, on your opening in Candida, 
I know you will be simply grandida 

So hitch on your bustle, 

Go out there and hustle 

The folks will give you a handida. 








Acme 





Resigned: 


Guenn S. (Pop) Warner from his 
head coaching job at Temple University, 
where his football team last fall won only 
three games, lost six, and tied one. The 
nation’s best-known coach after the late 
Knute Rockne and in-entor of the famous 
Warner double wing-back system, the 68- 
year-old Pop in his 44-year career guided 
the pigskin destinies of Georgia; his alma 
mater, Cornell; the Carlisle Indians; Pitts- 
burgh; Stanford; and, since 1933, Temple. 


Died: 

AuBert SAuveur, 75, professor emer- 
itus of Harvard University, regarded as a 
world authority on metallurgy, after a 
week’s illness, in Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 





26. Born in Louvain, Belgium, of French 
parentage, he was educated abroad and at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
A member of the Harvard faculty sinc 
1889, Sauveur was made the Gordon Me. 
Kay professor of metallurgy and met), 
lography in 1924, a position he held untj 
his retirement three years ago. Honore 
many times for his work, he served 4, 
metallurgist to the American Aviation 
Commission and the French Ministry of 
Munitions during the World War. 


Dr. Josern I. France, 65, former 
United States Senator from Maryland 
(1917-23) and unsuccessful candidate fo 
the 1932 Republican Presidential noming. 
tion, of a heart attack, at his home jy 
Port Deposit, Md., Jan. 26. Physician, 
dairy farmer, and financier, he was forcibly 
ejected from the Republican convention jy 
Chicago for attempt- 
ing to mount the 
speaker’s platform to 
withdraw his own 
name and start a 
stampede for draft- 
ing President Cool- 
idge. France was an 
early advocate of 
prohibition repeal and 
recognition of Soviet 
Russia by the United 
States. 





International 


Witiiam Butter Yeats, 73, Irish av- 
thor, poet, playwright, and winner of the 
1923 Nobel Prize for literature, of a heart 
ailment, at Roquebrune (near Nice), 
France, Jan. 28. Three years ago John 
Masefield, poet laureate of England, re- 
ferred to the Irish writer as “the greatest 
living poet.” Yeats, a leader of the Irish 
literary renaissance, was born at Sandy- 
mount, near Dublin, the son of John But- 
ler Yeats, a well-known painter. He pub- 
lished his first book, a dramatic poem, 
“Mosada,” at 21, and three years later a 
volume of poems, “The Wanderings of 
Oisin.” His first poetic play, “The Count- 
ess Kathleen,” appeared in 1892. Becom- 
ing interested in the drama, at the tum 
of the century, Yeats shared in forming 
the Abbey Theater Group and for 30 
years served as its director. “Cathleen ni 
Houlihan,” “The Pot of Broth,” and “The 
Hour Glass”—his first three plays in prose 
—met lasting success. Always concerned 
with his country’s struggles, Yeats served 
in the Irish Free State Senate from 1922 
to 1928. 


Left: 

By Georce Horace Lormer, guid- 
ing spirit of The Saturday Evening Post 
for 38 years, an estate of more than $10; 
000,000. The filing of his will in Philadel- 
phia last week revealed that about $5,000, 
000 went to the government in taxes, 
while the remainder was divided betweet 
his widow, and two sons, George B. and 
Graeme. Lorimer died Oct. 22, 1937. 
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turn A GENERAL. MOTORS VALUE 
og I. 2E ARE THREE THINGS of vital Second, there is the ease with which and in its general maneuverability. 
one importance about motor car travel. you travel. Again, owners of the There are excellent reasons why 
“The | rst, there is the time it takes Cadillac Sixty Special hold first place. these things are true—engineering 
ane" you to They say it rides better, handles and structural reasons. But it is 
go from place to place. An 
aad thousands of owners will tell you that better, and inspires more confidence much more important to know that 
1922 the, cover more ground, in a given ™ driver and passengers, than any the Sixty Special does these things, 
tim: , in their Cadillac Sixty Specials, other car now on the highways. than it is to know why. 
the: in any other cars they have ever And, finally, there is the matter of And that is something you can test 
- dri: n. And they do this without using _ safety. And once more, you head the _for yourself. Get a Sixty Special from 
God €x: ssive speed. The car is simply list if you ride in a Sixty Special. your dealer and drive it. You'll 
$10, so ¢ sick and responsive that a higher Owners everywhere contend that it know then why so many have called 
ladel- aver. 2e speed results. stands without a peer inroad-balance, __ it the most satisfying car in the world. 
,000,- 
taxes, 














companion car to the famous Sixty Special. 
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How a hurricane sold Mr. Stockbridge 0 
the "NEW way of buying insurance 
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* Called the NEW way because it is new 
to most buyers of insurance. But as a 
method of fitting an insurance program 
to the buyer’s needs, it has long been 
practised by agents of the Hartford. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


-—and the HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY write practically every form of insurance except lif 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Mn. Stockbridge had always bought 
insurance the old way. He “took 
out” a policy when he acquired 
property, or bought a car, or when 
some insurance man suggested an 
additional form of coverage. 


Then the hurricane 


—shingles were blown away, win- 
dows blown in, and a century-old 
tree crashed through Mr. Stock- 
bridge’s roof. Not one of his policies 
protected him against this loss. 

He decided he needed windstorm 
protection and called in a Hartford 
agent. “Wait a minute,” said the 
Hartford man. ‘‘Forget policies. Let’s 
start with the facts about your prop- 


erty, your daily activities, your ex- 
posure to loss. Let’s think about 
protecting your property and savings.’ 

And so this Hartford man demon- 
strated the soundness of the NEW 
way of buying insurance to Mr. 
Stockbridge. Incidentally, it wasn’t 
a Mr. Stockbridge, but was never- 
theless a real person. 


Just call Western Union 


To learn more about the NEW wa 
of buying insurance, just call Weste: 





Union (in Canada, call Canadia Publ 
National Telegraphs} and ask f 4 
the name of the nearest Hartfor oo 
representative. Or get in touch wit! <n, 
your own insurance broker. NEI 
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Follow a round-the-world 
route of your own choosing. The 
“World’s Greatest Travel System” 
will work out all the details, and 
you'll sail with one all-inclusive 
two-year ticket. Write for World 
Tour folder giving the six most 
popular routes, 
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Round the world 
via Hawaii, 

New Zealand, 
Australia, 

Cape Town, 
London. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$712.45 up. 
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Route 2 


Round the world 
via Japan, 

Bali, Java, 
Singapore, 

Suez Canal, 
England. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$734.25 up. 


Information regarding any round- 
the-world route from your agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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A Deficiency of 56 Billions 


HE unemployment problem is 

centered chiefly in the durable 
goods industries. There is no serious 
depression in industries that produce 
non-durable goods. 

This difference is reflected 
by the index of employment, which 
in September, 1938, stood at 98% for 
the non-durable industries, against 
only 69% in the durable goods field. 

America used to spend about 
19 billions annually for durable 
goods, based on the average for 1919- 
29. Since 1932, however, the average 
expenditure has dropped to less than 
11 billions annually, according to 


+ best estimates. The deficiency in the 
creation of durable goods has there- 
fore totalled more than 56 billion 
dollars in the past 7 years. 

Durable goods largely com- 
prise such things as machinery, tools, 
new plants and building construc- 
tion, representing capital expendi- 
tures that must be financed through 
new investment. Encouragement of 
the free flow of capital into private 
enterprise is therefore necessary to 
revive the durable goods industries, 
balance our economy and solve the 
most important part of our unem- 





y ployment problem. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF 
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48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
jews, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





D R.’s Changed Attitude 


A vital factor in present and future 
Washington trends is the President’s state 
of mind. It’s significant, therefore, that 
those who’ve had recent talks with him and 
later compared notes generally agree that 
he shows more serenity and composure than 
in the past. This implies that he’s resigned 
to getting occasional setbacks from Con- 
gress and will be less inclined to be bitter 
about rebuffs. But it may also mean that he 
won't be particularly hesitant about mak- 
ing moves (like the Amlie appointment) 
that irritate Congress and that he’ll risk oc- 
casional lickings rather than compromise 
on many “liberal objectives.” 


Van Nuys Contest 


Note that a definite move is afoot to 
unseat Senator Van Nuys of Indiana. A 
G.0.P. group which has already raised 
funds to contest his close victory over 
Raymond Willis in November went to 
Washington last week and obtained prom- 
ises of help from Senate Minority Leader 
McNary and G.O.P. members of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. Now 
the group has gone back to Indiana to seek 
the more detailed evidence which Mc- 
Nary and the committeemen consider nec- 
essary for a successful challenge. 


Trade-Treaty Headache 


The Administration is going to run in- 
to Congressional trouble this session on 
its reciprocal-trade-agreement program. 
Senators generally like the program but, 
in their current rebellious mood, want 
more of a hand in it. Thus an informal 
poll (by Congressional Intelligence) shows 
that a majority favors the O’Mahoney 
resolution to require Senate approval of 
each treaty. Informed opinion is that the 
Administration will finally manage to keep 
its program intact but only after much 
Pressure to block such amendments. 


rmy Innovations 


_Two significant but overlooked innova- 
tions in the army: (1) Final perfection 
of an anti-tank gun which is really cap- 
able of Piercing any known tank armor. 

the same 37-mm caliber as the relative- 
Y ineffective weapon it will replace, the 
tew gun features a larger combustion 


chamber that vastly increases the muzzle 
velocity. (2) Experiments at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., with a new drill procedure 
which, if generally adopted as expected, 
will eliminate many complex maneuvers 
and formations (including the double rank, 
relic of Napoleonic days) and govern 
troop movements mostly by simple com- 
mands of right and left face. It will short- 
en the time needed to teach simple drill- 
ing and make the infantry more mobile 
and easily governed. 


Child-Welfare Drive 


Note that a “Children’s Era” is begin- 
ning to open up in Washington. Past em- 
phasis, particularly in the Social Security 
program, has been on helping the aged. 
The bald explanation is that old people 
have votes and lobbies, while children are 
politically inarticulate. Now the various 
agencies concerned with child welfare are 
becoming aggressive. The Social Security 
Board’s recommendations for more aid 
to dependent youngsters will be followed 
by other drives for child aid through -the 
health program and similar means. A pre- 
liminary conference staged by the Labor 
Department’s Children’s Bureau _ this 
spring will help the movement. 


Talmadge Comeback 


Strange as it may sound, ex-Gov. Eugene 
Talmadge of Georgia is a good bet fer re- 
winning the Governorship in 1940. Once a 
fiery Roosevelt-baiter, he has quietly begun 
playing ball with the New Deal crowd and 
has reached a general “understanding” with 
them. His present strategy is to appease the 
Roosevelt supporters, lie low till Governor 
Rivers’ organization gets deeper in its pres- 
ent muddle and begins to split, then drive 
himself as a wedge between the two fac- 
tions. Because of this strategy and because 
Talmadge has 120,000 “do-or-die” support- 
ers, astute Georgia observers will give you 
odds that his comeback succeeds. 


U.S. Attorney Corcoran? 


There was real substance to that rumor 
that Tommy Corcoran was to be named 
U.S. District Attorney in New York. The 
Administration has been anxious to build 
up a legal staff in the New York office that 
would shine at least as brightly as the staff 
that has helped bring Thomas Dewey such 
prestige as Manhattan District Attorney. 
Also, Corcoran, who has a knack for as- 
sembling able young lawyers, wanted to get 
out of the Washington limelight for a 
while. Now, however, the plan has just 
about fallen through because of the dis- 
covery that new civil-service rules would 


make the reorganization difficult and re- 
quire civil-service exams for most of the 
new men. 


Monopoly Committee Plans 


There’s positively no basis for the re- 
ports that F.D.R. has asked the so-called 
monopoly committee to wind up its study 
and recommendations during this session of 
Congress. The facts are these: He has indi- 
cated that he’d like to have the committee’s 
final recommendations by the 1940 session, 
while he is still President, and has suggest- 
ed that the committee make a point of re- 
porting to this session any proposals it may 
have definitely decided on. The prospect is 
that the committee by summer will make 
recommendations for both patent-law 
changes and procedural reforms in the anti- 
trust law. 


Political Straws 


Evidence increases that Governor Olsen 
of California may shortly sponsor some 
sort of self-help cooperatives little differ- 
ent from those embraced in Upton Sin- 
clair’s EPIC plan . . . Important New Deal- 
ers in Georgia are holding secret meetings 
this week to organize a “Democratic Coun- 
cil” of about 400 for giving Roosevelt or his 
man militant support in 1940°.. . A howl 
will probably be raised in the Senate over 
the appointment of Harry Kalodner, former 
Philadelphia financial editor, to the U.S. 
Circuit Court. 





Duce-Vatican Impasse 


Here's a story, reliably confirmed, that 
would have been a European news sen- 
sation if it had leaked out in December. 
A few weeks before Christmas, British 
and French Catholic groups got strong 
political backing for their representations 
to Pope Pius to appeal for a Christmas 
truce in Spain, which would afford op- 
portunity for mediation of the war. The 
Pope agreed and, in fact, had already com- 
posed the text of his statement when 
Mussolini learned of the development. 
The Duce sent a warning that any such 
action would cause him to denounce the 
Lateran accord on grounds that the Pope 
was interfering in the temporal activities 
of foreign states. The Vatican reflected, 
then canceled its plan. 


Russia vs. Japan 


Note the cagy way in which the Soviet, 
by such moves as the fisheries dispute, is 
continually promoting just enough fric- 
tion with Japan to keep Japanese strength 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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spread out, thus aiding China. The Rus- 
sians don’t want war but are willing to 
risk it in order to divert Japan and pre- 
vent it from pressing a strong drive 
against Kansu and Shensi and cutting 
China’s communications with Russia. All 
this, of course, is based on the common 
assumption that a Soviet-Japanese war is 
inevitable and that any move is worth- 
while if it weakens Japan. Incidentally, 
it’s the common talk among Japanese 
officers at Shanghai that the new war will 
break in September—if the Chinese affair 
can be cleaned up by then. 


Refugee Ingenuity 


Germany’s tight rules against refugees’ 
taking money out of the country has led 
to an amazing number of artful devices. 
Among those recently seen by one Peri- 
scope correspondent: a set of finely made 
rubber fingertips which conceal banknotes 
wrapped around the real finger; an auto 
bumper painted black but actually made 
of 22 pounds of gold, melted down from 
gold ornaments in which the refugee had 
previously invested all his cash; automo- 
bile tools made in the same way. 


Daladier vs. Bonnet 


There'll be a change in the French 
Foreign Ministry if and when Premier 
Daladier can find a suitable way to make 
it. In Chamber corridors, it’s now general- 
ly recognized that Foreign Minister Bon- 
net’s policy ideas don’t tally at all with 
Daladier’s own views on French “re- 
covery” after Munich. Moreover, a per- 
sonal grudge has developed since Bonnet 
had the French news agency, Havas, cut 
the most forceful quotes out of its report 
of Daladier’s speech at Algiers. Finally, 
Daladier has become convinced that the 
rank and file of his Radical-Socialist party 
shares his feelings, for Bonnet’s name 
was enthusiastically booed at a meeting of 
the national executive committee last 
month. 


Foreign Notes 


Australian Defense Minister Thorby is 
making a quiet visit to the Dutch East 
Indies to study a prospective Dutch- 
Australian defense tie-up . . . Shanghai 
authorities have clamped down so tightly 
on concealed weapons that small auto- 
matic pistols disguised as mechanical pen- 
cils have appeared . . . What amounts to a 
“Chair of Jew-Baiting” has been estab- 
lished at the University of Berlin, with 
appointment of a professor as “Commis- 
sioner for Research into Jewish Ques- 
tions.” 





Plastic Boom 


The announcement that plane wings 
and fuselages are to be made from plastic- 
like material (confirming a Periscope reve- 








lation of Nov. 14) is just one of many 
indications that a new era for plastics is 
opening up. Long used in light products, 
the material, in a reinforced form, will 
soon come into use for bigger and heavier 
objects. Among indications generally over- 
looked: a German company which has 
long made plastic bus and truck fenders 
has now patented an entire car body made 
from the material. A U.S. company is 
making plastic skis (which, incidentally, 
need no waxing). And patents have even 
been taken out here on a leakproof plastic 
casket. Machine-tool companies are now 
at work on huge hydraulic presses espe- 
cially adapted for manufacture of heavy 
plastic objects. 


Audit Inquiry 


The general press last week missed an 
extraordinarily important point brought 
out in the SEC hearing on McKesson & 
Robbins auditing. This was a letter from 
the accounting firm of Price, Waterhouse 
to the drug firm specifically confirming 
that the audit was not to “include a de- 
tailed check of the cash and other book- 
keeping transactions such as might dis- 
close a misappropriation of funds or a 
manipulation of the accounts.” Upshot: 
the SEC is now practically certain to 
broaden its study to cover auditing prac- 
tices in general. Emphasis will probably be 
on finding means to force companies to 
have annual audits covering a specified 
minimum scope. 


Over-the-Counter ‘Czar’ 


Now that the N.Y. Stock Exchange has 
a paid president and the Curb has pro- 
vided for one, there’s rapidly increasing 
sentiment for a similar step in the more 
dispersed over-the-counter securities mar- 
ket. The present plan being advocated by 
a growing group of counter dealers is to 
set up a self-governing organization, as 
authorized by the Maloney Act, and to 
create a salaried presidency or director- 
ship, at perhaps $35,000 a year, for super- 
vising the formulation and enforcement of 
regulations. The idea: to bestow dignity 
on this branch of the security commission 
business. 


U.S. vs. Loan Sharks 


Because Texas, like a dozen other states, 
has no effective small-loan law, Federal 
authorities in Dallas have just devised an 
ingenious way for using the Lindbergh 
Law to combat loan sharks. When a Dallas 
loan company wrote to a borrower threat- 
ening to notify his employers of his assign- 
ment of wages, a U.S. District Attorney 
arrested the loan company’s manager. The 
grounds: (1) that the Lindbergh law 
forbids use of the mails to threaten to 
injure a man’s person or property in order 
to extort money, and (2) that the Supreme 
Court has held that a man’s job is his 





NE Wswey 





property. So important is the issue to 
sharks that the case seems sure to 20 
the Supreme Court if there’s a conyic 


Business Footnotes 


Du Pont will boost cellophane outpy 
least 15% this year, mainly because 
the growing demand for food Packag, 
. . . Fifty more American cities hay 
cently decided to switch from trolley 
bus transit, which means that trolleys , 
be used exclusively in only 93 of the x 
cities having populations of 10,09 
more . . . British engineers have |aig 
made marked progress in adapting Dig 
engines to run on coal dust instead of { 
oil . . . The growing stress on consyy 
reactions has led one company (Gere 
Foods) to test every new product , 
25,000 housewives before it’s marketed. 





al 


Entertainment Lines 


Wai Disney has been after Mu 
Leaf, author of “Ferdinand the Bull,” 
become a regular member of the Dis 
staff . . . Believing that few people 
interested in long lists of credits, Republi 
Pictures will try putting the names at th 
tail end of films so exhibitors can cut they 
off if they wish . . . A new company pla 
ning to film news events in color has a 
plied for incorporation papers . . . For th 
first time in years Egyptian censors hay 
banned an American production—“Man 
Antoinette” (called “harmful to ¢ 
monarchy”) . 


Press Notes 

US. Senators, who only this year gav 
photographers permission to snap picture 
during sessions, are already threatening t 
clamp down again—partly because t 
mass of published photos included o 
showing Clark of Missouri apparent) 
snoozing during a colleague’s speech .. 
Boner of the month: when Hitler fire 
Dr. Schacht, The Philadelphia Ledge 
printed a picture of the Jewish Congres 
man Leon Sacks with a caption intended 
for the ousted Nazi official. 


Missing Persons 


Howland Spencer, who sold his estalé 
across from Roosevelt’s Hyde Park home 
to Father Divine for a new “heaven,” | 
living in Palm Beach, Fla.; still owns 
small cottage on his former land; cdl 
weather now keeps the heaven's 9 
“angels” busy cutting wood . . . William 
Darling Sheperd, acquitted in the seus 
tional 1925 trial in which he was charge 
with killing his 21-year-old foster 0! 
Billy McClintock, by feeding him typhoi 
germs, and who later inherited the deat 
youth’s estate, still lives in McClintock 
home in Kenilworth, Ill.; he spends part ¢ 
the time there and the rest of it vacatio? 
ing in Miami, Fla. 
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French Plane Deal ‘Touches Off 
New U.S. Foreign Policy Row 


Senators Fear Nation 
Will Be Dragged Into a War; 


Democratic Front’ Hurt 


A new light twin-engined Douglas bomb- 
ing plane, designed for the United States 
Army, fell in flames while maneuvering 
over Los Angeles last week. The pilot died 
when his chute failed him, but onlookers 
dragged a badly mjured passenger from 
the blazing wreck. Donald W. Douglas, 
president of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
who once complained to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board of 
sabotage by some of his work- 


Skeptics at the Side Show 


this country for a year, or has been re- 
jected for national use. 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee 
called Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, 
War Secretary Woodring, and Chief of 
Staff Craig. Whatever was said about the 
causes of the Los Angeles mishap by the 
Army men was kept a closely guarded 
secret, though the hearing did develop 
that it was the Treasury that gave Chem- 
idlin permission to ride the bomber. But 
who had given the Treasury permission? 

The President smilingly admitted that 

















ers, promptly denied that last 
week’s mishap was due either to 
faulty workmanship, sabotage, or 
employe carelessness. He added 
that the War Department “was 
aware” of the identity of the bat- 
tered survivor, who was rushed to 
a hospital. 

Awareness of his _ identity 
brought echoes of the fatal crash 
to Washington, where otherwise 
the incident probably would have 
been viewed as a routine misfor- 
tune to which any test plane is 
subject. This week the echoes were 
still reverberating in a Congress 
concerned not only with planes, 
but with islands, embargoes, ca- 
nals, notes, neighbors, and every 
other factor that brings Europe’s 
current war scare closer to 
America. 


Planes 


The wrecked bomber’s pas- 
senger turned out to be Paul 
Chemidlin, 38, a member of a 
French Air Ministry mission 
here to buy United States planes 
for a sorely pressed democracy 
that fears it may have to fight 
this spring. Angry isolationists 
wanted to know what he was doing in 
a ship not yet submitted for United 
States Army approval, inasmuch as War 
Department regulations forbid the export 
—0r foreign inspection—of any military- 
type plane until it has been in service in 
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he had. France needed the planes, he said. 
He added that American aircraft factories 
were laying off men, though White House 
reporters knew very well that dollar-vol- 
ume aircraft business for 1938 was ex- 
pected to double the 1937 figure, and that 








Brown in The N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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the industry estimated the -Army and 
Navy program now before Congress would 
mean three shifts a day for several years 
(Newsweek, Jan. 23). Anyhow, Mr. 
Roosevelt beamed, the French deal did 
not involve financing, as the French had 
“cash on the barrelhead.” 

But Congressmen, from fragments of 
fact and rumor, were piecing together a 
more complete story. They were hearing 
that Ambassador Bullitt, on his return 
from Paris several weeks ago, approached 
the General Staff of the Army and the 
General Board of the Navy with a plan 
to insure rapid delivery of the latest type 
United States planes to France. 

Under this scheme, so the story went, 
the Army and Navy were to order more 
planes on their own account than they 
needed (Newsweek, Jan 9), and in the 
event of a crisis the President 
was to ask Congress for permis- 
sion to sell some of them to 
France or Britain before actual 
hostilities brought the Neutral- 
ity Act into play. The profession- 
al soldiers would have none of 
his plan, the Congressmen were 
told, so Bullitt went to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the President 
wrote to Secretaries Woodring, 
Swanson, and Morgenthau, ask- 
ing them to help the French get 
what they wanted. 

A swift procession of Senate 
witnesses indicated that it ap- 
parently was not the intention of 
aw. anyone to violate War Depart- 
ment regulations, that France 
had already bought about 100 of 
the 600 planes it hoped to get 
here, that Britain was purchasing 
about 500 on similar terms, and 
that nothing had been sold in 
violation of the Johnson Act for- 
bidding American credits to na- 
tions in default on loans. 

But senators were not wholly 
appeased. Nye charged the Presi- 
dent was placing America in 
“military alliance” with France. 
Frazier warned the country was 
“preparing for war, not peace.” 
Clark of Missouri announced 
that he would try to get Con- 
gress to prevent sales abroad of 
newest type United States fighting 
planes. There was talk for a day or two of 
calling Secretary Hull before the Congres- 
sional committees to be questioned on a 
variety of recent Administration activities. 
Everywhere there were growing signs of a 
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searching Senate reexamination of an old- 
time enigma: What is Washington’s for- 
eign policy? 


Islands 


At the other end of the Capitol a suc- 
cession of admirals was telling the House 
Naval Affairs Committee that the fleet 
needed a fortified base on the Pacific is- 
land of Guam. Rear Admiral Hepburn 
argued that a powerful outpost costing 
about $150,000,000, in the center of Ja- 
pan’s mandated islands, would “stabilize 
and assure the position of the United 
States in the Far East.” Rear Admiral 
Cook took the same view, and Admiral 
Leahy pointed out that a fortified Guam 
would be essential “if the United States 
expects to afford any assistance in the 
event of the Philippines being attacked.” 


Embargoes 

To Congressmen, although they have 
been specifically asked only to approve 
an expenditure of $5,000,000 for minor 
improvements at Guam, the whole ques- 
tion seemed to be but another straw in a 
bewildering wind that seemed to be blow- 
ing the weather vane of foreign policy in 
circles. And last week’s growing pressure 
for and against changing the Neutrality 
Act only heightened their suspicion. The 
Committee for Concerted Peace Efforts, 
embracing many a well-known name, asked 
Congress to give the President authority 
to apply embargoes against one side only 
in “hostilities.” The Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War demanded neu- 
trality changes, implying an embargo on 
Japan and lifting of the one in force 
against loyalist Spain. Telegrams and let- 
ters flooded Congress until Senator Pitt- 
man had two rooms full of them, 35,000 re- 
ceived in a week. 


Canals 

While patriots and politicians fumed, 
the armed forces of the nation went quiet- 
ly about their business. The Navy pro- 
ceeded with preparations for this month’s 
Caribbean games, and the Army moved to 
head off revival of the clamor for a Nic- 
araguan canal by pressing its plan for a 
third set of locks to parallel existing ones 
in Panama (see map). The 110-foot 
width of the present locks would not ac- 
commodate either the Normandie or the 
Queen Mary, to say nothing of the pro- 
posed new superdreadnoughts of 40,000 
to 45,000 tons, and it is proposed to make 
the new locks at least 120 feet wide or 
wider. 


Notes 


In the somewhat charged atmosphere 
diplomatic notes continued this week to 
fly between Washington and Berlin. Sec- 
retary Hull’s request for assurances that 
fresh Nazi restrictions on Jewish dentists 
and veterinarians would exempt United 
States cit'zens drew from th~ “erman offi- 
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cial press a blast of defiance. The news- 
paper Schwarzekorps railed: “The world 
will have to reconcile itself to the fact that 
we grow steadily more radical.” In the 
same vein Berlin tried to link settlement 
of American claims of $18,000,000 against 
the old government of Austria to a cam- 
paign to increase consumption of German 
goods—a suggestion which Washington 
promptly rejected. 


Neighbors 


Neighbors nearer to continental United 
States than the third Reich also occupied 
the attention of Americans last week. Rep. 
Martin Kennedy introduced a resolution 
calling for an investigation of Mexico’s 
treatment of United States interests and 
of alleged Nazi activities below the Rio 
Grande, and Senator Reynolds planned to 
follow suit in the Senate. To the north, the 
Canadian Government introduced a de- 
fense budget of $63,447,175—largest in the 
Dominion’s peacetime history. 


Significance 


The shortest way round may prove to 
be the longest way through—in the sense 
that the President’s short-cut strategy, 
however justifiable the aim, has thorough- 
ly aroused Congress and may well cause 
a backfire that would hamper sale of war 
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supplies, even to the democracies 
perhaps stymie the Navy’s Guam oh 
enough to render it valueless as a barg,' 
ing coin with Japan. . 

Isolationists appear to be gain, 
strength steadily in Congress, and 4 
President’s policies are forcing a 
many who are not isolationists at hy 
into the “stay out of it at all costs” cam 
Congress may even go so far as to cut jiy 
ground from under the so-called “deme 
racies front” at a time when Britain 
France are beginning to rely on Americ 
support. 

The really amazing thing is that Ane, 
icans generally, as polled by Dr. Gallup; 
Institute of Public Opinion, continye 
appear more resigned to United States j, 
volvement in foreign squabbles than the; 
Congressmen. This week’s ballot showed 
57 per cent convinced that America 
would be drawn into an European war, j 
one should come this year. 





Crackpot Crop 


While national legislators last wee 
struggled with weighty problems of x 
lief and defense, state lawmakers with , 
bent for waggery were introducing the 
year’s first crop of crackpot bills: 


“In Augusta, Maine, Rep. Cleveland 
Sleeper cooked up a law to make it illegd 
for housewives, or others, to add tomatocs 
to Maine clam chowder. In the preambk 
he inveighed against “the infiltration d 
foreign ideas of cookery” that threatened 
to “throw Maine clam chowder from ity 
culinary pinnacle . . . Tomatoes and clam 
have no affinity either of mind or body. 
Their union in chowder is an unholy one” 


{ In Sacramento, Calif., Sen. Harry Wes 
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Universal Newsreel from Soibelman 


WPA protests at relief slash backfired 


over proposed that Santa Claus be banned 
by law from advertisements, to keep the 
faith of Golden State tots undefiled. 


{In Nashville, Tenn., Sen. Lem Motlow 
proposed a measure banning the tradition- 
al bleatings of the tobacco auctioneer. 
Under his bill they will be required to 
speak “distinctly and slowly enough so 
that they may be understood by the 
average citizen.” 





Garner Victory 


Democratic Split on Relief 
Forecasts Storms for 1940 


President Roosevelt lost another round 
to Congress last week. Three weeks ago he 
led with a request for a deficiency fund of 
$875,000,000 to carry the WPA through 
June 30. The House promptly chopped 
him down to $725,000,000. Then, as the 
fight moved over into the Senate where a 
Democratic-Republican economy coalition 
eagerly brandished a pruning knife, New 
Dealers took advantage of the breathing 
spell to revise their strategy. 

Majority Leader Barkley sparred for 
time. He figured that, with two or three 
days’ delay, enough bonfires could be built 
under wavering senators to scorch them 
over to the Administration’s corner. More 

Pp came from without. All over the coun- 
try WPA workers held protest meetings 
against the cut which WPA Administrator 

ngton had warned would necessitate 
throwing more than 1,000,000 workers off 
the rolls by July. In addition, letters and 
telegrams poured into senators’ offices from 


labor organizations, local welfare groups, 
and mayors of debt-ridden cities urging 
support of Senator McKellar’s amendment 
to restore the relief sum to $875,000,000. 


Garner Again 

But the economy bloc was not idle. For 
leadership it looked to Vice President 
Garner, who for the first time took no 
pains to hide the fact that he was dead set 
against an Administration measure. Purge- 
rankled Democrats bustled in and out of 
“Cactus Jack’s” office, which had become 
the nerve center of the opposition, and 
then went into huddles with the economy 
group’s floor leaders, Senators Adams and 
Byrnes. 

The high light of the debate preceding 
the vote was when Adams supported his 
contention that “politics-in-relief” was still 
rampant by waving a notice taken from a 
bulletin board in the WPA’s Washington 
headquarters: 

SPEND 25 CENTS 

SEND A TELEGRAM TO YOUR SENATOR 

TODAY 

PROTEST WPA APPROPRIATION CUTS 

PROTEST CIVIL SERVICE BAN ON WPA 

EMPLOYES 

PROTECT YOUR JOB 

Although Administrator Harrington or- 
dered the notice removed and warned 
WPA employes who took time off to 
demonstrate against the relief cuts their pay 
would be docked, the whole thing left an 
odor in the nostrils of many senators who 
up to then had been more or less neutral. 

Friday, a grim pall hung over the upper 
chamber as senators voted. A few minutes 
after 3 p.m. a clerk announced the verdict: 
46 for the Administration amendment; 
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47 against it. The next day the Senate 
softened the rebuke to President Roosevelt 
by passing the “ruse” amendments (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 30) providing that not more 
than 150,000 workers of the 3,000,000 now 
on the rolls should be fired before Apr. 1 
and that if WPA were in dire need of 
more money by then, the President had 
only to ask for it. 


Significance 


The outcome was a distinct surprise to 
Barkley, who had not reckoned on a back- 
fire. The backfire caught up with at least 
three men on whom he had counted. Davis 
of Pennsylvania was piqued when $250,000 
was not set aside to investigate WPA. 
Shipstead was antagonized by WPA peo- 
ple who wired him to vote for the larger 
appropriation. Reynolds reasoned that the 
South had not been getting its share of 
relief funds anyway, and that a halt to 
spending might as well start now as later. 

Both sides well realized that the $150,- 
000,000 was in itself a mere drop in the 
Federal bucket. But both sides were keenly 
aware that the relief item had become a 
symbol of the rift between conservative 
Democrats and New Dealers. Therefore, 
an immense advantage was to be gained 
by the faction which won the first major 
test of strength. So much was this aspect 
of the vote stressed that the Garner co- 
horts passed word around that it would be 
one of the most important ballots since 
1933. 





BAC’s Progress 


Sessions With Hopkins Start 


Harmonious Recovery Drive 


Once a delight to Washington news- 
paper correspondents, Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry Hopkins by last week had 
become the hardest man in the capital to 
interview. From his two-day talks with the 
Business Advisory Council on matters re- 
lating to long-range recovery (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 30) he excluded even Victor Sholis, 
the Commerce Department’s own press- 
relations chief. 

Nevertheless, it was no secret in Wash- 
ington and the rest of the country that the 
new Secretary and his BAC advisers got 
off on the right foot at their first official 
sessions. The primary purpose of last 
week’s meetings was to get acquainted, 
and many of the nation’s business leaders 
came away sharing the feeling of confi- 
dence in Hopkins which their chairman, 
W. Averell Harriman, expressed to sena- 
tors a fortnight ago. 

Meanwhile, the suddenly secretive Sec- 
retary mapped out a speech he probably 
will deliver the latter part of February in 
New York, wherein he expects to tell the 
country something of what he intends to 
do, with the help of business to imple- 
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ment the new government-business rap- 
prochement. Whether he will touch on all 
the specific subjects he is known, despite 
denials, to be studying, is problematical. 
Most of them involve overlapping spheres 
of Cabinet responsibility, and for that rea- 
son, as well as because he can hardly dis- 
pose of all the outstanding problems at 
one time, Hopkins is expected to proceed 
slowly, working insofar as possible through 
the government officials directly charged 
with agencies and policies believed to be 
retarding full business confidence. 


The Amlie Storm 


For confirmation to a $12,000-a-year 
Interstate Commerce Commission post the 
President last week sent to the Senate the 
name of Thomas P. Amlie, a former Rep- 
resentative from Wisconsin. Expressing 
amazement, the same Democratic-G.O.P. 
coalition that last week upset the Admin- 
istration’s relief applecart laid plans for a 
microscopic examination of Amlie’s past 
and present beliefs. 

No sooner had the present Wisconsin 
Legislature branded Amlie a Communist 
than senators rummaged around in a 
whole arsenal of anti-Amlie ammunition 
—the speeches he had made during his 
three terms as a Representative. Among 
other things, Amlie advocated govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, banks, busi- 
ness, industry and manufacturing; damned 
the capitalist system as not worth saving 
and the New Deal as a failure. 








Significance 


The likeliest reasons why the President 
appointed the Left-wing Progressive: (1) 
he couldn’t appoint a Democrat to the 
bipartisan commission, so preferred a 
radical to a Republican, and (2) Amlie was 
the only member of the Wisconsin Pro- 
gressive delegation who voted for the 
President’s Reorganization Bill last year. 

Vice President Garner is reported to 
have snorted when he heard of the Amlie 
appointment, and senators may develop 
a feeling that the President has gone too 
far in the direction of ignoring or defying 
their current temper. 

As an individual Amlie probably could 
be confirmed, even though he has no espe- 
cial qualifications for the job, but as a 
symbol of senatorial revolt he is in the 
path of trouble. 





A Judge Resigns 

Newspaper exposés often blossom hope- 
fully on page 1, only to fade among the 
real-estate and garden notes, but last 
week The New York World-Telegram 
planted one for the whole country to see. 

The Scripps-Howard paper charged that 
Martin T. Manton of New York, senior 
judge of the United States Circuit Court 





N.Y. Herald Tribune-Kell 


Homeward Bound: Nearly: 
years ago Frank Mauler, now 5g 
and his wife Theresa, 67, left the 
Austrian (later Czech, now Qe. 
man) village of Pinkaute for A mer. 
ca. Last week, after a bleak sojoum 
on Kansas, Arkansas, and Colorady 
farms, during which the Mauler 
raised five children but were neve 
naturalized, they headed home wit) 
$400 to see Mauler’s father ‘befor 
he pass away.’ Neither had ever seen 
a movie and New York frightened 
them so badly Mauler tried to tip 
reporters and camera men. At the 
German Consulate the farmer {ell 
on his knees before the Nazi eagle, 
thinking it was the American en.- 
blem. But of Hitler he opined: ‘If 
he wants all the time more, I am 
against that.’ 





of Appeals,* which ranks next to the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, had received money 
from persons and corporations over whose 
financial well-being he had judicial juris- 
diction, and urged official investigation. 

The reaction was swift. A few days later 
Attorney General Frank Murphy directed 
United States Attorney Gregory Noonan 
of New York to investigate the charges 
of alleged misconduct with a view to 
determining whether the Justice Depart- 
ment ought to take action, and District 
Attorney Thomas Dewey of New York 
County entered the case. He forwarded six 
specific charges to Rep. Hatton Sumners, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the body which would report to 
the full House recommendation for im- 
peachment proceedings if it felt the facts 
warranted such action. 

Revealing that for a year his office had 
been scrutinizing Judge Manton’s state 
income tax returns the District Attorney 
said he had found indications that Manton, 
or corporations owned or controlled by 
him, received $439,481 from individuals 
or concerns acting for parties interested 
in matters handled by the judge’s court. 

Over the week end Manton, who at 36 
was appointed to the Federal bench by 
President Wilson in 1916, insisted he would 
“welcome” an inquiry. But on Monday 
he resigned, and Sumners announced the 
impeachment phase of the case was “con- 
cluded.” The New York District At- 
torney’s office announced that the Dewey 
investigation “was continuing.” It later 





* The Federal Circuit Courts, staffed by 45 
judges (not counting those retired), sit in ten 
zones to hear appeals from the Federal District 
Courts judges sit in each case. 
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developed that Murphy had received as. 
surance last week from Manton that the 
latter would resign “to facilitate thorough 
investigation.” 
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The Hines Trial 


When James J. Hines, the genial Tam- 
many boss of the Eleventh Assembly Dis- 
trict in New York City, went on trial last 
August charged with being the “political 
fixer” for the late Dutch Schultz’ numbers 
racket, New York reveled in its most spec- 
tacular court drama in years (Newsweck, 
Aug. 29, 1958). A _ colossal anticlimax 
ended the spectacle when, after weeks of 
courtroom melodrama, Judge Ferdinand 
Pecora declared a mistrial because he 
held District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
had “fatally” prejudiced his case by ask- 
ing Hines about his alleged connection 
with New York’s poultry racket, a racket 
that did not figure in the charges against 
Hines. 

Meanwhile, Dewey ran for the Gover- 
norship against Herbert H. Lehman and 
lost by 64,394 votes. His political career 
thus temporarily halted, Dewey last week 
brought Hines to trial a second time. But 
while the cast of characters was the same, 
the show had lost its edge. There were no 
vast crowds fighting to get into the crum- 
bling, rococo Criminal Courts Building, 
and all proceedings seemed dull. 

Then, Sunday afternoon, the Hines case 
suddenly leaped back into the headlines. 
For in a rambling house in White Plains, 
N.Y., George Weinberg, one of the three 
chief state witnesses, shot himself fatally 
in the temple. Fearing gangland reprisals 
on the “squealers,” Dewey had secreted 
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Weinberg, “Dixie” Davis, and Harry 
Schoenhaus under heavy guard in the 
White Plains hideaway. At 2 p.m. Sun- 
day Weinberg, apparently in good spirits, 
went to the bathroom. With him went a 
revolver he had taken from a guard’s 
overcoat pocket. “Excuse me a minute,” 
he said, “I'll be right back.” 

Commenting on the death, Dewey re- 
vealed that the state would reintroduce 
Weinberg’s previous testimony, although 
he realized its effect would be “quite dif- 
ferent from having the man there.” The 
District Attorney then produced from his 
magic hat a surprise witness who testified 
that he had seen Hines and Schultz drink- 
ing together several times at a prominent 


New York night club. 





Brulatour’s Wound 


Jules Brulatour, 68-year-old Louisianian, 
became a multimillionaire by persuading 
George Eastman, in 1911, to give him the 
contract for selling all Eastman motion- 
picture stock. He is reputed to have spent 
a large chunk of that fortune to keep the 
name of Hope Hampton, his third wife, in 
theatrical and opera headlines. 

Last week the 39-year-old blond singer’s 
name made page one headlines. Detectives 
discovered that sometime on the night of 
Jan. 22 in his luxurious Park Avenue 
home, Brulatour had been slightly wound- 
ed by a .38-caliber bullet. His wife ex- 
plained that she had been in the bathroom 
at the time. 

Thirty-six hours after Brulatour had 
been taken to a hospital and the bullet re- 
moved, doctors reported a “gunshot case” 
to the police. After four days of nervous, 
contradictory alibis, the elderly film mag- 
nate surrendered the gun, admitting he 
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Rep. Thomas, Perkins foe 


had no license for it. He told investigators 
from District Attorney Dewey’s office that 
he had been cleaning the gun and it went 
off accidentally. He scoffed at suggestions 
of a suicide attempt. The police, however, 
were puzzled by the position and nature 
of the wound—the bullet, fired from a pe- 
culiar angle, had clipped Brulatour’s right 
ear and lodged in the neck muscles—and 
the lack of corroborative evidence. 

Miss Hampton took a room next to her 
spouse at the hospital and smilingly re- 
fused to talk without a guarantee of im- 
munity. On Saturday both police and re- 
porters were barred from the sickroom. 
Brulatour, arrested for illegal possession 
of a gun, had suffered a heart attack. But 
on Sunday, apparently recovered, he left 
the hospital under bail. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jules Brulatour 
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Thomas, Impeacher 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins has 
been criticized frequently for not deport- 
ing Harry Bridges, the C.I.0. leader of 
Pacific Coast longshoremen and maritime 
workers. The chief charges against the 
unionist are that he is a dangerous 
radical, a member of the Communist 
party, and, to boot, an alien (he came 
here eighteen years ago from Australia) 
who has stalled in efforts to seek natural- 
ization. 

Last week the Bridges controversy 
moved toward a climax when Rep. J. 
Parnell Thomas of New Jersey introduced 
in the House the longest resolution on 
record. In 44 pages, Thomas called for 
impeachment proceedings to be started 
against Miss Perkins, James L. Hough- 
teling, Commissioner of Immigration, and 
Gerard D. Reilly, Labor Department 
Solicitor. His argument was that the 
officials have conspired to violate the im- 
migration laws in the case of others as 
well as Bridges and “have defrauded the 
United States by coddling and protecting 
from deportation certain aliens illegally 
within the United States.” 

Despite revival of the Bridges issue, 
Washington declined to take the impeach- 
ment action seriously, since Thomas him- 
self last October told reporters he didn’t 
think “we can expect very much from 
the impeachment proceedings” but hoped 
the Dies committee “will get considerable 
publicity.” The House would have to vote 
for a trial anyhow to make Thomas’ 
gesture anything more than a gesture— 
and the House is not expected to do so. 


Career 


It was Thomas’ second try at impeach- 
ing a high official. As a member of the 
New Jersey legislature in 1936, he dis- 
agreed so violently with Gov. Harold G. 
Hoffman’s sales tax theories that he sought 
Hoffman’s impeachment. That effort failed, 
but it didn’t halt a political career that 
started in 1925 when Thomas was elected 
a councilman of Allendale, N. J. 

Politics came naturally to him for his 
father had been a lifelong Democratic 
officeholder in Jersey City. But when the 
son took the plunge, he first dropped his 
father’s party, Democratic, and became 
a Republican, and then shucked off his 
father’s name, Feeney. The ambitious 
World War veteran thought his mother’s 
maiden name of Thomas would be more 
help to him both in politics and as a 
Wall Street bond salesman. 

Thomas signalized his advent on the 
Washington stage by demanding a tighten- 
ing of Panama Canal defenses and pro- 
testing against the sale of old American 
ships to Japan for conversion into scrap 
iron. 

In April 1938 he called for an investi- 
gation of “the giant New Deal publicity 
machine” (Newsweek, Jan. 30). 
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As in this Tarragona scene, Franco’s Navarrese knelt in Barcelona ... 


Capture of Barcelona Points 


to End of the Spanish War 


Europe Jittery as Final 
Mediterranean Power Showdown 
Awaits Conflict’s Finish 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s Span- 
ish, Moorish, and Italian legions occupied 
Barcelona on Jan. 26. Their task was 
easy: the defending army had fled; hardly 
a shot was fired against them. With that 
the Spanish civil war entered a new and 
probably final stage. After abandoning the 
capital, the government tried to rally its 
forces for a “fight to the death” in North- 
east Catalonia and Central Spain. But its 
chances dwindled as the retreat turned 
into a flight of soldiers and civilians com- 
parable to that of the Moscovites before 
Napoleon in 1812. 


Nightmare’s End 

So rapid was the insurgent advance on 
the Catalonian capital that Gen. Juan 
Yague’s Moors wore their rope-soled shoes 
to shreds marching 20 miles a day. They 
took the Prat de Llobregat airport on Jan. 
24 and bivouacked within a mile of Bar- 
celona’s western suburbs. Gen. José Sol- 
chaga’s red-capped Navarrese veterans 
crossed the Llobregat River at Martorell 
the same day, driving down from the 
northwest. And farther east Gen. Garcia 
Valifio sent mixed Spanish and Italian 
corps to close the ring around the city. 

Even in the face of that, the Barcelona 
radio station blared: “The city will be de- 
fended inch by inch, street by street, and 
house by house.” But they were hollow 
words. Inside the hungry and nerve-shaken 


city, apathy spread. Civilians ignored mo- 
bilization orders to work: on barricades 
and fortifications; 100 were said to have 
been shot for refusing. A “Fifth Column” 
of insurgent sympathizers came out of 
hiding and openly professed allegiance to 
Franco. 

Trains stopped running. The last to 
leave, with 96 Americans of disbanded in- 
ternational brigades, had to halt in a tun- 
nel during an air raid. Bombs also fell 
perilously near 52 Americans while they 
were being evacuated at Caldetas, 30 
miles from Barcelona, by the cruiser 
Omaha and destroyer Badger. 

Then, early on the crucial day, a white 
flag was hoisted atop the gray stone fort- 
ress of Montjuich, on a 600-foot hill near 
the harbor. Next, Franco’s air scouts saw 
a rash of white flags, sheets, and table- 
cloths break out all over the city. At 
noon, the Generalissimo finally gave the 
signal to march. Bands started blaring. In- 
fantrymen, with red and gold insurgent 
banners glittering in bright sunshine, broke 
into a run, shouting and singing. Tanks 
rumbled along ahead. The main body of 
loyalist troops had fled north, leaving be- 
hind a few machine-gun nests in the out- 
skirts that were quickly silenced. 

As refugees streamed out of the city 
behind the retreating government troops, 
emotions of Barcelonians remaining were 
released in a hysterical outpouring of re- 
lief. Civilians knelt with the conquering 
soldiers for masses in the great central 
Plaza de Catalunya, where Ferdinand and 
Isabella received Columbus after he dis- 
covered America. And hungry men, wom- 
en, and children, to whom a square meal 





was only a memory, snatched at food 
handed out by the soldiers and Franco's 
auzilio social trucks. 


Retreat 


Franco left 18,000 police to control Bar- 
celona, rushing the 50,000 regulars who 
took it to the pursuit. The insurgents 
pressed on into Northeast Catalonia and 
had only to occupy towns abandoned ina 
retreat. By the start of this week they 
had advanced more than 30 miles beyond 
Barcelona. 

Meanwhile, the loyalist government set 
up headquarters at Gerona and Figueras, 
near the French border. Some officials even 
tried to commute across the turbulent 
frontier. In spite of the defeat and con- 
fusion, Premier Juan Negrin and Foreign 
Minister Julio Alvarez del Vayo pro- 
claimed “no surrender.” But Luis Com- 
panys, Catalan president, was said to be 
seeking a separate peace with Franco, for 
Catalonia long has regarded itself ‘as an 
autonomous portion of Spain. 


Refugees 

To the north, one of the biggest mass 
migrations ever seen was converging on 
the French border. For days before Bar- 
celona fell all roads to France had been 
choked with refugees in cars, trucks, wag- 
ons, on donkeys, and on foot. Between 
150,000 and 200,000 people were believed 
to be on the march. Most of them were 
thinly clad against freezing weather, with 
little or nothing to eat, few possessions, 
and worthless money—since only Franco’ 
currency was now good. All along the 
border, lines shuffled patiently through 
the French control stations. At night 
thousands of bonfires lit up the rugged 
mountains. 

In an emergency meeting, the French 
Cabinet at first decided to admit only 
women, children, and old men. And 7,000 
troops, and Mobile Guard detachments 
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. . while priests celebrated masses to mark the march of conquest 


were rushed to keep order at the frontier. 
But when Raoul Didkowski, prefect of 
the district, found the situation getting 
out of control, he warned the government 
that the guards might have to shoot to 
stem the tide if any were barred. Restric- 
tions had to be relaxed to receive all the 
refugees at least temporarily. 

Some 40,000 were estimated to have 
crossed at Le Perthus and other frontier 
posts over the week end. As they poured 
in, people were vaccinated, fed, and sent 
to emergency camps. Thousands more 
got in by scaling the snow-covered Pyre- 
nees over old smugglers’ trails. A good 
many froze to death on the wind-swept 
paths. 

The first of this horde, except for a few 
deserters, was made up of civilians—Cat- 
alonian anarchists and others whose poli- 
tics necessitated flight, or frightened peas- 
ants who had sought refuge in Barcelona 
earlier in the war. Then troops from the 
shattered armies began to swell the stream. 
Most were disarmed and put in concen- 


tration camps. Hundreds who were or- 
dered back refused to go, daring the 
French gendarmes to shoot. Those who 
had been given 24-hour permits refused 
to leave when they expired. French planes 
spotted troops in the mob and radioed 
gendarmes to round them up. 

One unit of 1,000 militiamen crossed a 
mountain trail en masse and refused to 
return to Spain even when the gendarmes 
leveled guns at them. Another group tried 
to drive tanks across, to save them from 
Franco. At Puigcerda the confusion and 
food shortage became so acute that the 
loyalist colonel in command gave up and 
fled to France himself. Anarchist and 
Communist veterans seized the town. 

Deserters killed one Spanish border 
guard and wounded two others who at- 
tempted to block their escape. Finally, to 
preserve as much of an army as possible, 
Gen. Enrique Lister flung a cordon of the 
more determined Anarchist troops around 
the mountain passes to stop the retreat. 

The exodus went on by sea as well as 


land. Twelve armed loyalist trawlers 
landed 600 refugees at Port Vendres. 
French officials held the trawlers and dis- 
mantled their guns. Fishing boats and 
crafts of all kinds arrived at Cerbére and 
other French Mediterranean ports with 
hundreds more. 

Franco rejected the loyalist suggestion 
of a neutral zone for refugees on the Span- 
ish side of the border, but France con- 
sidered giving the refugees a strip of land 
15 miles wide just inside the republic 
where they might remain until Franco 
promised to let them return unmolested 
to their former homes. 

Significance 

Although the loyalist flag still flies over 
Madrid and Valencia, Barcelona was the 
last rich prize remaining in Franco’s con- 
quest of the country. Except for the port 
area, chief target of insurgent bombers, 
Barcelona had suffered no really great 


damage. And the defeated army left with- 
out destroying the important textile, en- 
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Jubilant insurgent conquerors and a typical batch of loyalist prisoners 
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gineering, and munitions plants, all highly 
valuable to Franco. So is the rest of indus- 
trial Catalonia. In the neighborhood of 
Reus alone—taken two weeks ago—he got 
more than 100 large and small armaments 
factories. 

Lack of food was the chronic loyalist 
weakness, but apparently that was less 
directly responsible than lack of ammuni- 
tion for the collapse at Barcelona. In the 
face of the insurgent air and sea blockade 
there is slight chance of fresh reserves be- 
ing brought from Central Spain or of 
transferring the Catalonian Army to the 
defense of Madrid. 

With all Spain’s main industrial and 
agricultural resources now in Franco’s 
hands, and an army far superior in equip- 
ment and striking power, the civil war 
seemed definitely in the last phase. At the 
present rate the insurgents should mop up 
Catalonia in a month or less and then can 
turn south for a final drive. And in spite 
of the efforts of the leaders to rally the 
loyalists last week, there was a prospect 
that their army might give up the struggle 
earlier. 

As the end seemed in sight, what Franco 
will do after peace is restored became one 
of Europe’s main speculations. The Gen- 
eralissimo has declared that after the war 
Spain will be organized as “a nation in 
arms.” That implied a military dictator- 
ship at least during the reconstruction pe- 
riod. But Franco, although careful not to 
commit himself in advance, is said by in- 
timates to favor restoration of the mon- 
archy. Such powerful backers as the Duke 
of Alba also want a king back. 

The question doesn’t concern Spain 
alone, for Franco’s ambitions are woven 
into the current Mediterranean rivalry. On 
one side the Italian and German influence 
on the Generalissimo is against monarchal 
restoration, while on the other the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain favors return of a king as means of re- 
asserting British influence on the Penin- 
sula. This is especially so since the prob- 
able occupant of the throne would be ex- 
King Alfonso’s son, Don Juan, who is not 
only English-educated but half English in 
blood. 





Spanish Laboratory 


For 30 months Spain has served foreign 
military experts as a laboratory for test- 
ing new developments in strategy, tactics, 
and weapons. As the war apparently en- 
tered its last stage, the major results added 
up as follows: 


{{ The most obvious lesson has been that 
infantry is still the decisive arm. Neither 
planes nor tanks have been capable of 
winning a military decision without troops 
to complete actual occupation of the 
ground. 


‘| Tanks proved useless when used sep- 





Refugees seeking haven in France 


arately and, like planes, have been co- 
ordinated with the infantry—and in sev- 
eral Franco offensives with cavalry. Anti- 
tank guns proved highly effective especial- 
ly against machines like the Italian whip- 
pets. Only medium and heavy tanks stood 
the test of battle. 


{In battle, planes have been most suc- 
cessfully used as an auxiliary arm. Their 
most useful function: to cover an in- 
fantry attack by bombing the enemy just 
as the artillery barrage lifts, then follow 
this up by strafing retreating ground 
troops. For this purpose a new type, the 
attack bomber—first used by the United 
States—has been developed. 


4 Only one major trial was made of the 
Douhet theory of terrorizing civilian popu- 
lations by constant air raids. Last March 
squadrons of planes raided Barcelona for 
three successive days and nearly broke 
the city’s spirit. Then the capital con- 
structed an elaborate network of deep 
underground shelters—sometimes tunnels, 
sometimes huge concrete refuges—that cut 
losses to a minimum. Underpinning of 
cellars and erection of steel shacks— 
which one school of thought wants to use 
in London—proved such devices were 
death traps. Concentrations of anti-air- 
craft guns kept planes from hitting ob- 
jectives like power and gas plants— 
Barcelona’s were only slightly damaged— 
but ports and shipping turned out to be 
especially ‘vulnerable. 


] High-pressure propaganda proved an 
effective weapon. But in one recent ex- 
ample, it backfired: loyalist propaganda 
played up the Italians as the spearhead 
of Franco’s Catalonian offensive; Franco 
and Mussolini heightened this impression. 
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Consequently, at Tarragona the best 
loyalist troops exhausted themselves in 
attacks on an Italian division, enabling the 
Navarrese to outflank them. 


Dictators’ Bill 


Franco’s Victory Spurs Italy 
and the Reich to New Demands 











































Last week, with the side that they had 
backed on the verge of victory in strate- 
gically placed Spain, Hitler and Mussolini 
presented Britain and France a joint bill 
for new concessions. The technique they 
used was the same that succeeded at Mu- 
nich, but the issue potentially even more 
formidable since it shifted the conflict to 
Africa and the vital Mediterranean. 


Italy 

May 5, 1936, 10:30 p.m.: Floodlights 
glared on faces of a great crowd in the 
Piazza Venezia at Rome and flashed on 
the white marble pile of the Victor 
Emmanuel Memorial. Across the square 
rolled a cry of “Fondatore dell’ Impero!” 
From his balcony in the Palazzo Venezia, 
Mussolini hailed the capture of Addis 
Ababa, proclaimed the founding of the 
second Roman Empire and the establish- 
ment of “a Roman peace.” He assured 
a British newspaper correspondent: “Italy 
can now be numbered among the satisfied 
states.” 

Jan. 26, 1939, 7:15 p.m. Once again 
floodlights gleamed and huge crowds sent 
cheers volleying across the Piazza Venezia. 
Once again the Duce stood on his balcony 
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and proclaimed victory: the fall of Bar- 
celona. This time he spoke directly to 
France and Britain: “The victory at 
Barcelona is another chapter in the history 
of the new Europe which we are now 
creating. Thanks to the magnificent troops 
of Generalissimo Franco and to our intrepid 
legionnaires, not only the government of 
Negrin has been defeated, but many others 
among our enemies are now biting the 
dust. The motto of the Reds was ‘No 
Pasaran.’ We have passed, and I tell you 
we shall pass.” 

As the Duce finished speaking, cries 
of “Tunisia” and “Corsica” rang out— 
the theme of the new “chapter” the now 
unsatisfied Duce aspires to write. These 
slogans first alarmed the democracies last 
November when they were shouted by the 
Fascist Chamber of Deputies. In Decem- 
ber Mussolini denounced his 1935 agree- 
ment with France, which was supposed to 
have settled all such issues. He didn’t 
formulate new demands at that time— 
and last month he refused to define them 
to Neville Chamberlain until after Franco 
triumphed in Spain. But last week the 
fall of Barcelona opened the way for the 
showdown and as a preliminary warning, 
the Duce called to the army 60,000 men 
of the 1901 class, plus aviators and 
specialists. 


France 


The same night the Duce delivered his 
challenge in Rome, Premier Edouard 
Daladier faced the Chamber of Deputies 
in Paris. The Premier referred to “those 
violent campaigns of words, whose echo 
reaches us across the Alps.” and smiled: “It 
is not everybody who can insult France.” 
Then his face hardened and he replied to 
the Duce: “France will let no one touch 
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Lord Chatfield 


her territorial integrity or her colonial em- 
pire . . . she will not yield a single acre 


or concede a single right.” 

After this stock declaration, which he 
has repeated ever since Rome’s demands 
were first raised, Daladier earnestly ex- 
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pressed his approval of a “general con- 
ference, which has been suggested”— 
presumably a reference to Chamberlain’s 
advocacy of a four-power meeting. Then 
he turned over to Foreign Minister Georges 
Bonnet the task of justifying the govern- 
ment’s refusal to aid Barcelona. Bonnet 
did this with an attack on the Communists 
that was so violent the deputies burst into 
a ten-minute uproar and the Chamber 
President, Edouard Herriot, twice started 
to don his hat—traditional sign for ad- 
journment. 

Then the Foreign Minister repeated 
Daladier’s defiance of Italy’s claims and 
stressed the fact that France had Britain’s 
full backing. The deputies voted confidence 
in Daladier 374-228. 

Having answered the challenge with 
oratory, France also matched the Duce’s 
military and diplomatic preparations. The 
General Staff perfected plans to double 
the speed of mobilization. And in a radio 
broadcast, Paul Reynaud, Finance Min- 
ister, boasted that since the application 
of his decree laws, enough gold had re- 
turned to the treasury to “buy 5,000 
planes abroad” some 600 of which are 
sought in the United States (see page 13) . 


Britain 

Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
last week told a radio audience: “Our 
scheme is to make us ready for war.” Then 
he explained a plan for “voluntary regis- 
tration” which the government hopes will 
produce 1,800,000 recruits for home de- 
fense such as fire-fighting and air-raid 
defense. To 20,000,000 Britons was mailed 
a 60-page, buff-covered booklet giving di- 
rections for such local enlistment. 
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Chamberlain’s appeal for volunteers was 
followed by three statements from Cabinet 
Ministers couched in terms of unac- 
customed self-confidence. First, Home Sec- 
retary Sir Samuel Hoare declared that 
Britain was prepared to win any war it 
entered, and he tartly ridiculed panic- 
mongers as comparable to American 
“jitterbugs.” 

At the same time Lord Stanhope, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, boasted that Brit- 
ain was launching a warship a week. And 
Air Minister Sir Kingsley Wood predicted 
that plane production would treble in 1939. 

Next, eighteen noted individuals, in- 
cluding the Earl of Derby, Montagu Nor- 
man, Governor of the Bank of England, 
and John Masefield, Poet Laureate, sent 
an appeal to the “leaders and people in 
the great German Reich . . . to join with 
us in a supreme effort to lay the specter 
of war.” 

Saturday the Prime Minister himself 
delivered a mixture of appeal and caution 
to the Duce and Fiihrer. In a speech be- 
fore the Birmingham Jewelers and Silver- 
smiths Association—which also used to 
serve his father and half-brother frequent- 
ly as a sounding board—he flattered Mus- 
solini and told Hitler there was no issue 
that couldn’t be settled by negotiation. 

Then he warned: “For peace could only 
be endangered by such a challenge as was 
envisaged by the President of the United 
States in his New Year message, namely, 
a demand to dominate the world by force. 
That would be a demand which, as the 
President indicated and I myself have 
already declared, the democracies must 
inevitably resist.” 

Before leaving London for Birmingham, 
Chamberlain had got rid of two Cabinet 
members who have been most under fire 
for bungling. In place of William Morrison 
as Minister of Agriculture he appointed 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, Farmers 
Union president and former Major in the 
Indian Army. And from the Defense Min- 
istry he ousted Sir Thomas Inskip, slow- 
moving lawyer, giving the post to Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Chatfield. This dynamic 
sailor was flag officer to Admiral Beatty at 
Jutland and reorganized and revitalized 
the fleet when First Sea Lord from 1933 
to 1938. 


Germany 


Monday was the sixth anniversary of 
Adolf Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor, 
the occasion of his annual speech to the 
Reichstag—and a day the world had 
learned increasingly to dread since 1933. 

All week rumors similar to the rumblings 
before the Munich crisis had been heard. 
The Fiihrer held a secret two-hour confer- 
ence with several hundred admirals and 
generals; army leaves were reported can- 
celed after Feb. 15; two German divisions 
with “desert equipment” were massed near 
the Italian border. And Josef Grohé, Co- 
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logne Nazi leader, proclaimed that Ger- 
many still had “many demands” to make 
on the world. 

Monday night there trooped into Ber- 
lin’s old Kroll Opera House 855 Reichs- 
tag members in Nazi party uniforms, in- 
cluding the new representatives of the 
10,450,000 Austrians and Sudetens the 
Fiihrer added to Germany in 1938. As Hit- 
ler stepped onto the floodlit platform they 
loosed a tremendous “Heil!” 

The Fiihrer began by boasting that he 
had triumphed in Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia without bloodshed. He paid trib- 
ute to Chamberlain and the Munich agree- 
ment as “an example of reasonable treat- 
ment and settlement of certain vital prob- 
lems.” 

Then Hitler turned to Germany’s eco- 
nomic situation. In a cool, uncharacteristic 
voice he admitted: “Germany has at all 
times found herself in a particularly diffi- 
cult economic situation.” He analyzed the 
reasons—overpopulation and lack of raw 
materials. 

His voice rose sarcastically: “Eighty 
million people are denied access to the nec- 
essary raw materials and food supplies . . . 
The supposition that some people are per- 
mitted by God first to acquire possession 
of the world by force and then to defend 
their robbery by moral theories are mean- 
ingless and unbinding so far as the ‘have 
not’ nations are concerned.” 

Hitler thumped the swastika-covered 
rostrum: “The Reich’s colonial posses- 
sions were stolen in violation of solemn 
promises given by President Wilson .. . 
This will remain a potential danger to 
Europe.” 

Next he accused the United States of 
“interfering” in German affairs and de- 
nounced American opposition in South 
America: “Whether Germany maintains 
good relations and does business with 
South and Central American countries 
concerns only Germany and those states 
. . . We forbid Americans to interfere in 
our affairs!” 

After nearly two hours the Fiihrer’s 
voice rose to a hoarse climax. First, he 
hailed the Reich’s cooperation with Italy— 
the other “have not” state—in helping to 
rid Spain of the “Red pest.” Then he gave 
Mussolini a solemn promise: “Let no one 
in the world make a mistake. War against 
Italy, for whatever reason, would call Ger- 
many to Italy’s side. I fully realize the 
consequences to Germany if Italy should 
be defeated. We are resolved to face those 
consequences!” 





Significance 


If Munich had resulted in war, the 
democracies would have been forced to 
take the offensive to defend Czecho-Slova- 
kia, their base threatening the rear of the 
Italo-German combination. Last week this 
essential strategic situation was reversed. 
In war France and Britain would have 
the advantage of the defensive. But Ger- 


many and Italy now have a valuable 
strategic foothold in Spain, which threat- 
ens the democracies from the rear. 

The fall of Barcelona insured the dicta- 
tors this advantage, and the timing of the 
campaign was caused by the fact that 
only for a few months more will the Fas- 
cist troops and air fleets have a legitimate 
excuse for remaining in Spain. This— 
combined with Germany’s economic straits 
—apparently caused Hitler to shelve his 
much-publicized Ukrainian drive. Last 
month, as a prelude, the Reich diplomati- 
cally tested the neutrality of Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and Yugosla- 
via. 

The Fiihrer then felt free to shift his 
attack to the west and create an “Afri- 
can crisis.” On this terrain Italy and Ger- 
many possess reasonable arguments for 
many of their demands—and both Cham- 
berlain and Daladier showed last week 
that they were disposed to negotiate. But 
the danger is that in using the “Munich 
technique” of military threats, the dicta- 
tors will face the two democratic leaders 
with the prospect of a new humiliation 
which they couldn’t afford to accept. 





When ‘Hittler’ Started 


The Nazi Fiihrer who celebrated the 
sixth anniversary of his power on Jan. 30 
was scarcely recognizable as the “Herr 
Hittler” who had made his debut on the 
back pages of American newspapers six- 
teen years and three months earlier. The 
individual who is now the world’s leading 


dently been fired by the success of the 
Fascisti movement in Italy, and are de. 
sirous of emulating the latter’s achieve. 
ments ... The leader of this movement js 
one Herr Hittler, who is said to be desiroys 
of becoming a Bavarian Mussolini.” 

Correspondents continued to spell the 
name with two “t’s” for a long time. 
On Nov. 21, 1922 The New York Time; 
followed up with a sketch of the future dic. 
tator. It disposed of his anti-Semitism a; 
mere “bait to catch masses of followers and 
keep them aroused.” At that, however, this 
introduction was much nearer the facts than 
one published in a British paper about the 
same time, which said: “Herr Hitler fought 
in Cuba against the Spaniards; he fought 
against us in South Africa. He was the last 
man out of Daspoort Fort at Pretoria be- 
fore Lord Roberts arrived there in June 
1900.” 

In the next few months, Hitler rarely 
got into. American papers unless some 
German enemy accused him of receiving 
foreign funds. One of his backers was 
supposed to be a Mrs. Andrea Elendt, 
Mexican-born widow of a German. In 
June 1923 he sued a Berlin pink-sheet, 
Das Tagebach, for libel because it had 
said that he took money from Americans 
and other foreigners. The outcome of this 
case wasn’t reported, but stories of Sept. 4 
said that he had been awarded a judgment 
of 6,900,000 marks against the Socialist 
Vorwarts, which accused him of taking 
American semitic and Bolshevistic funds.” 

His American newspaper linage stepped 
up rapidly in the summer and fall of 1993, 
when Bavarian officials became frightened 





From Newsphotos—Painting by Otto Hoyer 


Commemorating the start of the Hitler movement in Munich 


headliner first entered general American 
news consciousness late in 1922. A modest 
Associated Press item reported from Berlin 
on Nov. 8: “A group of reactionaries calling 
themselves National Socialists have evi- 


at the danger of a Nazi putsch. One 
account said: “Hitler, who is rapidly 
losing his popularity, has decided on 4 
desperate coup to reassure his followers, 
who clamored for immediate action.” 
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The world’s earthquake zones 


During this time Hitler’s close associa- 
tion with the late Gen. Erich Ludendorff 
gave the Nazi movement a monarchist 
tinge. The Kaiser’s old friend and the 
rising Fiihrer shared space in reports on 
their Munich beer-hall putsch of Nov. 9, 
1923. 

When that adventure landed Hitler in 
Landsberg prison, the correspondents re- 
ported that he was under guard of two 
army sergeants especially selected for their 
powers of resistance to his magnetism. 
An officer told the reporters: “If you are 
hostile to his purpose you feel physically 
exhausted after resisting his talk. He takes 
control of the conversation from the in- 
stant it begins and never lets up. We dare 
not try him by jury.” 

But The New York Times said that 
the putsch “clears the air and definitely 
eliminates Hitler and his National Socialist 
followers as well as Ludendorff.” The New 
York Tribune’s Berlin man cabled: “It is 
generally felt that he will be executed.” 





Chiang the Younger 


The name of a new Chinese General 
appeared in war dispatches from Shanghai 
last week. Chiang Chin-ko, elder son of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, was said 
to be raising a People’s Defense Corps of 
10,000 men to carry on guerrilla warfare 
against the Japanese in Kiangsi Province, 
between Hankow and Canton. 

The new staff recruit used to be his 
father’s avowed enemy. Chiang Chin-ko is 
a son of the peasant girl whom General- 
issimo Chiang married when a student. 
They were divorced long before he married 





the current and famous Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Relations between father and son have 
been a barometer of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
political and military affiliations; when 
Soviet Russians were helping him lead the 
Cantonese armies to victory over the 
Chinese war lords, Chiang sent his son to 
Moscow University. In 1927 he turned on 
the Communists, drove out the Russians, 
and ordered Chiang Chin-ko to come 
home. Young Chiang refused. Instead he 
went to work in a factory at Leningrad, 
married a Russian girl, and rose to leader- 
ship of a department employing 4,000 
workers. 

In 1936 Soviet newspapers published an 
open letter from the young man to his 
mother, calling Chiang Kai-shek a traitor 
and winding up: “Your son . . . will never 
go home to drag out there the miserable 
existence of a timid weapon in the hands 
of a mountebank father . . . Don’t you 
remember, Mother, how he dragged you 
by the hair from the second floor? 
Who drove my grandmother to the grave 
by beatings and insults? Wasn’t it he?” 

Later that year Chiang Kai-shek was 
kidnaped at Sian by Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang and emerged from the ad- 
venture willing to make peace with Chinese 
Communists for the sake of a common 
front against Japan. Four months later 
Chiang Chin-ko turned up in Hangchow 
with his wife and Eurasian son, announc- 
ing that he was ready to serve his father. 
They were reconciled, and Chiang Chin-ko 
was heard of now and then as a liaison 
man between his Communist friends and 
his father. Last week’s appointment to 
Kiangsi, however, was his first big job. 
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Chile’s Quake 


Two weeks ago inhabitants of the Chil- 
ean cities of Chillan, Talca, and Concep- 
cién began to notice the familiar signals of 
“earthquake weather.” Storms and tor- 
rential rain supplanted the normal fair- 
ness of the season; the atmosphere became 
tense, and a faint glow appeared in the 
eastern sky above the Andean volcanoes. 
Since Chile has 21 per cent of all the earth- 
quakes in the world, there was no great 
alarm even when, by the night of Jan. 23, 
the barometer was doing a jig and the 
volcanic glow had turned a fiery red. 

Twenty-four hours later all that re- 
mained of Chillan were scattered heaps of 
debris. Only three buildings in 144 city 
blocks remained standing. Local officials 
said the city wouldn’t be rebuilt but must 
remain in ruins as an American Pompeii. 
Talca fared little better, and the impor- 
tant city of Concepcién, 110 miles south, 
still smoldered from fires that followed the 
temblor. Through six provinces of Chile’s 
southern industrial and agricultural sec- 
tion, the earthquake had left 50,000 dead 
and many times that number homeless, 
facing starvation and epidemics. The 
weather was the worst in the country’s 
history. 

Troops evacuated the ruined cities and 
President Pedro Aguirre Cerda flew to the 
scene. Two British cruisers and marines 
aided in evacuation. President Roberto 
Ortiz of Argentina sent a medical corps 
over the mountains, and President Roose- 
velt notified the Chilean Government that 
army bombers loaded with serum had been 
dispatched from the Canal Zone. 


Zones 


Some seismic experts—including Prof. 
Julio Bustos of Santiago—believe that 
“earthquake weather” is more than a feel- 
ing in the bones of weather-wise peasants. 
Most scientists, however, aren’t convinced 
of a connection between atmospheric 
changes and earth movements. But all 
agree that the world is divided in two 
great earthquake zones. 

Chile, which experiences a severe shock 
on the average of once every three years, 
lies in the “Pacific Circle.” This belt 
stretches around the Pacific coasts of the 
Americas and Asia. Within it have oc- 
curred such earthquakes as that in China 
in 1920, which cost 180,000 lives, and the 
Tokyo quake three years later with a death 
toll of 99,331. (In the San Francisco earth- 
quake of 1906, which was the greatest in 
United States history, there were but 452 
killed.) 

The other zone begins in the Eastern 
Himalayas and reaches across the Ceau- 
casus into the Mediterranean basin. His- 
toric disasters in this belt have been the 
earthquake and tidal wave which de- 
stroyed Lisbon in 1755 and the India 
quake of 1737, in which some 300,000 lost 
their lives. 














THEATER WEEK 





Yankee Dawdle 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


George Kaufman’s and Moss 
Hart’s Tue American Way, proffered 
as a cavalcade of the nation from 1896 
to the present time, turns out to be the 
most unabashed cavalcade of hokum 
that our theater has seen in the same 
considerable period. What is more, this 
hokum is offered in so sincere and 
solemn a manner and is so altogether 
dramatically callow that, if one didn’t 
recall certain portions of “The Fabulous 
Invalid,” one would be willing to swear 
the show had been written by a couple 
of Broadway mushboys who had appro- 
priated the two erstwhile witty au- 
thors’ names. 

Eugene O’Neill some years ago re- 
marked to me that anyone who would 
write an American historical panorama 
in terms of having a character pop in 
every once in a while shouting some- 
thing like “Andrew Jackson has been 
elected President!” or “The Maine has 
been sunk!” was both a lazy and un- 
imaginative loafer and a catchpenny 
playwright. O'Neill, to put it with 
wholesale politeness, wouldn’t care for 
“The American Way.” For its authors 
have rested content to indicate their 
chronology in the equivalent of just 
such terms, to say nothing of adding 
critical insult to dramatic injury by fur- 
ther dragging in as milestones the pop- 
ular tunes of each era. But even this 
isn’t the half of it. Their effort to evolve 
a stimulating national pageant resolves 
itself into little more than an uninter- 
rupted and languid parade of the most 
obvious stencils of theaterdom, and is 
slightly embarrassing to any American 
with dignified national pride and dra- 
matic taste. 

They have missed nothing: the Ger- 
man immigrant who becomes so intense- 
ly and patriotically American that Gen- 
eral Pershing seems in comparison a 
Japanese spy, the old German-American 
mother who tearfully at the outbreak 
of the World War beseeches her son not 
to go out and kill men who may be his 
blood relatives, the golden wedding an- 
niversary with the gray-haired wife ten- 
derly telling her gray-haired husband 
that it seems only such a little while 
that they have been married, the home- 
coming of the boys in khaki with the 
incidental all-stage embracings, the 
Hoover wheeze about the chicken in 
every pot and the two cars in every 
garage, the college graduates carrying 


picks and shovels for the WPA, the 
radio crooner who interrupts his broad- 
cast to send a message of love to his 
dear old grandparents back in Maple- 
ton, Ohio (a high-spot of the evening) , 
the pipe-smoking ancients who sit in 
the garden at twilight sentimentally 
nodding their heads over the peace and 
contentment that their wives and chil- 
dren and grandchildren have brought 
them, the bum who is kicked out of a 
saloon early in the chronicle for whoop- 
ing it up for William Jennings Bryan, 
and the final curtain with the stage be- 
measled with American flags and every- 
one singing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” (I almost overlooked some thirty 
or forty stage children who are trotted 
out at intervals to enchant the cus- 
tomers with their cuteness, not to men- 
tion the excitement at the country club 
when news comes that Lindbergh has 
flown across the ocean, the joke about 
the woman who declines to dance fur- 
ther with an awkward partner because 
she’d like to be able to walk in the 
future, the introduction of “The Blue 
Danube” waltz with an old couple senti- 
mentally trying to get into its rhythm, 
and the picnic interrupted by the in- 
evitable rainstorm. Also such counter- 
point chronological indices as mentions 
of Mary Miles Minter and other past 
movie stars, the indication of the ad- 
vancing age of the leading characters by 
having them walk as if seized by grad- 
ually increasing and painful bellyaches, 
and the women in theoretically convuls- 
ing bygone bloomer bathing suits.) 

Mr. Kaufman’s staging of this chau- 
vinistic chowder is remarkably expert. 
Fredric March and Florence Eldridge, 
who have the leading roles, aren’t bad 
in the earlier portions of the show 
but as the evening wears on both reveal 
themselves as little more than pupils of 
Max Factor. The enterprise in its en- 
tirety has patently been manufactured 
with a business eye to the coming New 
York World’s Fair visitors. I may be 
wrong, but [havea feeling that what that 
mob will want to see will not be a show 
which argues for three long hours that i: 
is better living here than under Hitler, 
but rather the species of patriotic sex- 
appeal drama purveyed by Mr. Billy Rose. 

It is, however, only fair to record the 
fact that the reviews of the local critics 
seem to indicate that I don’t know what 
I’m talking about. 











NEWSWEEK 
ENTERTAINMENT 


‘Idiot’s Delight’: the Film 
Doesn’t Name Names, but It Stij] 
Carries Anti-War Punch 


Although Continental Europe accounts 
for only a small percentage of Hollywood’; 
income, American producers have leaned 
over backward to avoid offending its bellig. 
erently sensitive states. Threats of boy. 
cott and explosions of hurt feelings from 
abroad have usually found their marks jp 
the easily intimidated film capital, with 
such results as the elimination of important 
scenes from “A Farewell to Arms,” the 
softened impact of the anti-war “The Road 
Back” and “Blockade,” and the shelved 
productions of “The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh,” “It Can’t Happen Here,” “Personal 
History,” and “The Exiles.” 

That Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, after fal- 
tering in the face of an Italian protest, is 
ready to release Ipiot’s De.icut may in- 
dicate Hollywood’s tardy realization that 
its foreign film market—outside of Great 
Britain and Latin America—isn’t worth 
the guilty conscience. Considered in view 
of such forthcoming productions as War- 
ners’ “Confessions of a Nazi Spy” and 
Charlie Chaplin’s “The Dictator,” it may 
also demonstrate a new trend in Amer- 
ican film circles. Even so, the M-G-M film 
makes its compromises. 

The Robert Sherwood comedy-drama 
that won the Pulitzer Prize in the 1935-36 
season named nations and their rulers in 
its bitter arraignment of war and dictators. 
The screen version cautiously amends that 
frankness. The Italy of the stage set be- 
comes an Alpine never-never land in cellu- 
loid, and its people speak that interna- 
tional language, Esperanto; but the makers 
of war and munitions are still attacked 
after the film’s sincere, if sometimes con- 
fusing, fashion. 

Adapting his own play, Robert Sher- 
wood has given the script a happy ending 
and several reels of introductory narra- 
tion; otherwise the twelve-hour romance of 
the ex-doughboy and hoofer, Harry Van 
(Clark Gable) , and the small-time vaude- 
ville acrobat, Irene (Norma Shearer) , fol- 
lows its original pattern fairly closely. 

Six years after Harry’s meeting with 
Irene in Omaha (and their parting), the 
hoofer is on his way to Geneva with his 
troupe of chorus girls when the threat of 
war closes Europe’s borders. Harry and 
“Les Blondes” mark time at the swanky 
Monte Gabriele hotel. There are others 
forced to take refuge under the same roof: 
Irene, now a svelte blonde masquerading 
as a Russian aristocrat; Weber (Edward 
Arnold) , a munitions magnate and Irene’s 
traveling companion; Quillery (Burgess 
Meredith), a crusading pacifist; a young 
English couple (Peter Willes, Pat Pater- 
son) on their honeymoon; a German sciel- 


tist (Charles Coburn) ; a heel-clicking off- 
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cer (Joseph Schildkraut) and his soldiers. 
Except for its bomb-shattered climax, 
the brief encounter of these strange com- 
panions is dramatized with more talk than 
action, but the film’s grim theme is light- 
ened by considerable comedy and fortified 
by a strong cast. Clark Gable’s hard-boiled 
hoofer is a fine characterization; Norma 
Shearer plays a difficult and purposely ex- 
aggerated role to the hilt—and perhaps a 
little farther. With an extra credit for its 
worthy intention, “Idiot’s Delight” is re- 
freshingly intelligent entertainment. 








Gunga Din With Bagpipes 

Since Rudyard Kipling’s death in 1936, 
three of his stories—“Captains Courage- 
ous,” “Toomai of the Elephants” (“Ele- 
phant Boy”), and “Wee Willie Winkie”— 
have been transferred to the screen. The 
English writer’s contribution to RKO-Ra- 
dio’s Gunca Din is a title, a character, 
and the concluding lines of the Barrack 
Room Ballad that commemorates the 
heroic death of an Indian water carrier. 
Uncredited contributors are virtually all 
the previous films that have romantically 
chronicled British heroics in India. 

Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, who 
managed to pad a story around the fa- 
mous tag line “You’re a better man than I 
am, Gunga Din!”, and Joel Sayre and Fred 
Guiol, who adapted it, have done better 
than might have been expected under the 
circumstances. Once again we have High- 
landers and Lancers stationed at a canton- 
ment near a tribe of fanatic natives who 
revolt under the leadership of a deranged 
Napoleon (Eduardo Ciannelli), and an- 
other example of the screen Britishers’ 
predilection for marching into ambush be- 
hind skirling bagpipes. 


Peter Willes and Pat Paterson as Mr. and Mrs. Cherry, blond-wigged 
Norma Shearer as Irene and Clark Gable as Harry in ‘Idiot’s Delight’ 


But of fresher invention is the substory 
of Gunga Din (Sam Jaffe), the scrawny, 
subservient “bhisti” who dies bravely play- 
ing a diffident D’Artagnan to the Porthos- 
Athos-Aramis of three hard-boiled ser- 
geants in the Royal Engineers, and the en- 
gaging characters of this brawling trio: 
Cutter (Cary Grant) , with his unsoldierly 
weakness for treasure hunts; Ballantine 
(Douglas Fairbanks Jr.), who plans to 
quit the service and marry, and MacChes- 
ney (Victor McLaglen), who uses fair 
means and foul to keep the three muske- 
teers together. 

Capably acted, and given the most elab- 
orate production in RKO-Radio’s history, 
the blood-and-blundering heroics of “Gun- 
ga Din” make for sweeping, spectacular 





Victor McLaglen with the faithful 
Gunga Din (Sam Jaffe) 
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melodrama. The preposterous story, smart- 
ly directed by George Stevens, has the 
further advantage of starting off with a 
skirmish exciting enough to serve as climax 
for less ambitious juvenilia and proceeds 
fast and spuriously to combat on a mam- 
moth scale. And between climaxes, as the 
regimental Rover Boys battle with every 
weapon known to warfare and brawling in 
the 90s, romance—contributed by Joan 
Fontaine—scarcely rears its pretty head to 
interrupt the carnage. 





MUSIC 





Opera-on-Tour 

In Birmingham, Ala., music lovers 
turned out last fall to witness a novel 
operatic performance—a live cast per- 
forming Gounod’s “Faust” to orchestral 
strains pouring from a phonograph. Just 
as the curtain was due to rise, however, 
six stagehands struck and stopped the 
show in protest that canned mus : threw 
brother unionists, flesh-and-blood musi- 
cians, out of work. The operatic producers 
—Opera-on-Tour, Inc.—brought suit. 

Last week, in New York Supreme Court, 
Justice Kenneth O’Brien decided against 
the two defendants—the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians and the International 
Alliance of Theatrical and Stage Employes 
and Moving Picture Operators of the 
United States and Canada. “I hold,” 
Justice O’Brien said, “that the plaintiff is 
within its rights to conduct its business in 
such a manner, and the illegal interference 
by the defendants . . . can be enjoined.” 





Stokowski-Disney, Inc. 


For nearly a year there have been 
rumors that Leopold Stokowski was col- 
laborating with Walt Disney (see page G) 
in a screen production of Dukas’ “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” Last week the 
story untangled itself. “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice,” already filmed, proved such an 
effective “short” that it has been shelved 
for a far more elaborate full-length screen- 
ing. The conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has accordingly signed an eight- 
een-month agreement with Disney—the 
longesi term to which Stokowski ever 
committed himself. 





RECORD WEEK 


Bacu—Two Toccatas. (Artur Schnabel. 
Four 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$6.50.) The original meaning of toccata 
(from “toccare,” to touch) was a show 
piece, but Bach used the name for seven 
clavier works more in the nature of short 
sonatas. These two are in C minor and D 
major, played by a virtuoso noted for 
recordings of all Beethoven’s piano sonatas. 


Desussy—Preludes, etc. (Walter Giese- 
king. Six 10-inch Columbia records in al- 


























Baltimore Museum of Art 


Negro art exhibit: ‘Black Belt’, an oil by Archibald J. Motley Jr., 


bum, $6.) The romantic-impressionist pi- 
anist, who opened an American concert 
tour last month, here presents Book I of 
the Debussy preludes and the effervescent 
“Jardins Sous la Pluie.” 


Straus, Strauss, etc.—Vienna Waltzes. 
(Harry Horlick Orchestra. Five 10-inch 
Decca records in album, $2.25.) The most 
famous waltz in the world is the 72-year- 
old “Blue Danube” by Johann Strauss Jr. 
A close second in steady popularity is 30- 
year-old “My Hero” by Oscar Straus. 
These two and several other enduring fa- 
vorites are in this attractive collection of 
low-priced toe-teasing ear charmers. 





ART 


Baltimore Museum Becomes 
the First in the South to Stage 
Large Show of Negro Art 


In 1937 the Baltimore Museum of Art 
elected Henry E. Treide, 54, as its presi- 
dent. Treide was a businessman of varied 
experience. He had helped organize the 
Baltimore Mail Line, was instrumental in 
starting night courses at Johns Hopkins 
University (from which he was graduated 
in 1903), had served as president of the 
local Association of Credit Men, and had 
headed the Davison Chemical Co. 

To his new job Treide decided to apply 
a business principle: he would give Balti- 
moreans the art they wanted instead of 
what some “uplifters” thought they ought 





and Richmond Barthe’s bronze ‘Stevedore’ 





to have. To discover their wants, Treide 
organized 225 committees representing al- 
most every group in the city—accountants, 
florists, paint dealers, Elks, Moose, Ma- 
sons, Poles, Italians, Germans and many 
others—all with a voice in the manage- 
ment of the museum. 

This week the institution proves it has 
listened to these voices. At the suggestion 
of the Negro committee, it opens the first 
big show of Negro art ever assembled by 
a Southern museum, to remain on view 
until Feb. 17. 

Few of the 27 artists represented by a 
total of 162 exhibits arrived at this recog- 
nition without a struggle. Most of the 
young exhibitors—whose average age is 
about 33—worked to finance their art 
studies. For example, Elton Clay Fax, one 
of the two native sons in the show, earned 
his living as porter, bellhop, elevator op- 
erator, artist’s model, switchboard opera- 
tor and dishwasher between courses at 
Syracuse University, from which he grad- 
uated in 1931. “Coal Hoppers” is one of 
three oils Fax is showing; he is also repre- 
sented by two crayon drawings, one of 
them a self-portrait. 

Roland St. John, 29, the other Balti- 
morean, was a butler and a printer and is 
now a sailor on fishing and lumber schoon- 
ers; his work—five prints in Oriental style 
which reflect his interest in mysticism—is 
being shown in Baltimore for the first time 
anywhere. Ronald Moody, 38, a sculptor 
who works in wood, studied at the Royal 
Dental Hospital in London and practiced 
dentistry two years. 
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Both Archibald J. Motley Jr. and Rich- 
mond Barthe earned their livings as 
porters. Motley is exhibiting “Black Belt,” 
a Negro street scene; Barthe is showing 
“Stevedore,” a bronze. 

The late Malvin Gray Johnson is repre- 
sented by eight water colors and seven 
oils, including a “Self-Portrait.” After 
years of privation, the Negro painter in 
1934 was winning recognition. He spent a 
summer painting in Virginia and returned 
to New York to help stage a large one- 
man show of his work. But overwork and 
undernourishment had ruined his health; 
he died before the show opened. 

The Harmon Foundation cooperated 
with the Baltimore Museum in helping to 
find worth-while Negro artists for the 
show. Perhaps their likeliest discovery is 
Jacob Lawrence, who has an entire gallery 
devoted to his 41 tempera paintings cen- 
tered around the Haitian hero, Gen. Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. 





Arms and the Etching 


For the 86th time in 26 years John 
Taylor Arms, president of the Society of 
American Etchers, last week gave a lec- 
ture-demonstration on “The Making of an 
Etching.” The 51-year-old artist worked 
with both hands and talked almost two 
hours to an audience of 500 in the New 
York Public Library as he explained the 
process—which hasn’t changed much since 
the days of its greatest master, Rembrandt 
van Rijn. 
Arms started with a bare 7- by 5-inch 
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copper plate (zinc is equally useful for 
simple designs), a handful of pens and 
etching needles, and a 7- by 5-inch sketch 
of the scene he wanted to etch—the Eng- 
lish village of Stony Stratford, Bucking- 
hamshire, which he visited last summer. 
Step by step he showed how etching is done. 

The artist (1) covers the plate with 
“etching ground,” a mixture of black as- 
phaltum, pitch, and white wax, and (2) 
smokes the waxed plate with lampblack by 
holding it over a lighted candle. Then (3) 
he draws the scene on the plate with a 
sharp steel point (for some of his meticu- 
lously exact architectural details, Arms 
uses a sewing needle) . Next (4) he exposes 
the plate to nitric or hydrochloric acid, 
which eats into the lines; the wax pro- 
tects the rest of the plate. When the acid 
has eaten deeply enough into the metal, 
the lines (5) are varnished; since the 
longer the acid remains, the deeper the 
lines become, the lightest lines are ac- 
cordingly varnished first. The artist then 
removes the “ground” with kerosene or 
turpentine, (6) inks in the plate, working 
the ink well down into deeply etched lines, 
wipes the ink off the rest of the plate, and 
(7) places it face up on the “bed” of a plate 
press. Atop this (8) he puts a sheet of 
damp handmade paper and three or four 
thicknesses of printing “blankets.” Then 
(9) he runs the plate through the rollers 
of the press, (10) lifts up the “blankets” 
and paper—a step called pulling the proof 
—and the etching is done. 

Arms pulled only one proof of his dem- 
onstration etching and then destroyed the 


plate: he wouldn’t damage his reputation 
by preserving such work—done too rapidly 
to have real artistic merit. For Arms has 
lavished infinite care and time on the 422 
etchings he has finished to date. Under 
artificial light (he uses no other) he has 
been working eight to ten hours a day on 
his 423rd, a study of the richly detailed 
north portal of Chartres Cathedral, near 
Paris, which he considers “the most spirit- 
ual of all buildings.” He hopes this etch- 
ing, the largest he’s ever attempted, will 
be his masterpiece. “I always hope that,” 
he adds modestly. “But few please and 
none satisfy me.” 





AVIATION 





Transatlantic Service: 
Pan American Gets Three Huge 
Clippers for Ocean Run 


A flight crew in the employ of the 
Boeing Aircraft Co. flew one of the new 
Boeing-314 “super-clippers” to Astoria, 
Ore., last week and turned it over to a 
flight crew of the Pan American Airways. 
Two sister planes are to follow before 
mid-February; six in all should be ready 
for air-line service by May. 


Significance 

Though made without ceremony, the 
“super-clipper” delivery nevertheless was 
one of the most important events in mod- 
ern air-line history. It meant that the 











Civil War Swim: Commissioned to paint a mural for the Richmond, 
Va., parcel post office, Jared French was told by an old lady that she 
hoped he wouldn’t ‘recall the late unpleasantness too vividly.’ But French 
likes to be vivid. Consulting Mathew Brady photographs of the 1860s he 
painted ‘Cavalrymen Crossing a River,’ exhibited last week in his one- 
man show at the Julien Levy Gallery, New York. Seven other murals are 
included in the show, for which Glenway Wescott, author of ‘Good-bye 
Wisconsin’ and ‘The Grandmothers’ and a close friend of French, wrote 
an appreciative commentary in the catalogue. 





Civil Aeronautics Authority had fully ap- 
proved the largest planes ever built in the 
United States and that Pan American 
soon would be able to restore its trans- 
pacific service to a regular weekly sched- 
ule. It foreshadowed the line’s use of 
three or four of these 82,000-pound, 74- 
passenger giants to open a transatlantic 
service “within the next 90 days.” 

Perhaps as important as any of these 
considerations to the long-range develop- 
ment of air transportation is the method 
by which Pan American will pay the bill 
of some $3,600,000 it will owe to Boeing. 
Until now all air-line purchases of flying 
equipment (except one financed through 
an RFC loan by American Airlines) have 
required cash payment from funds raised 
by stock sales or set aside from earnings. 
As long as air lines held no franchises to 
their routes beyond short-term, revocable 
air-mail contracts, no other type of financ- 
ing was possible. But the creation last 
summer of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
changed all that. Air lines now hold 
“certificates of public convenience and 
necessity” granted by that body. These 
practically insure soundly run air lines a 
permanent air-mail income and protect 
them from undue competition. 

In another significant development, Pan 
American last week announced it had cre- 
ated a $2,500,000 equipment trust of 4 
per cent securities maturing serially over 
a five-year period, with the New York 
Trust Co. acting as trustee. As “rental” 
Pan American is to pay into the fund im- 
mediately 30 per cent of the purchase 
price of the new planes from its own 
treasury, thereafter enough to cover inter- 
est and retirement of the “equipment cer- 
tificates.” As a result the line will be able 
to acquire its clippers on a pay-as-you-go 
basis without dilution of its common-stock 
interest or shift in control of its affairs. 
Many domestic air lines are expected to 
adopt similar plans of financing in the 
near future. 





SPORTS 


Gehrig’s $34,500 Tops 
Baseball Pay Despite Big Cut; 
Foxx Raised to $30,000 


Ten years ago, when baseball received 
far less competition from other athletics on 
the sport pages the signing of high-priced 
stars used to be announced during the an- 
nual meetings of major-league chieftains in 
December. Today the business offices of 
the teams divulge contract agreements in 
dribbles throughout the winter—on days 
when other sport fields are quiet. Thus 
banner headlines are still assured, even 
though the spectacular skyward salary 
trend of Babe Ruth’s heyday has lost mo- 
mentum and in many cases been reversed. 

Few of the reported salaries are ever the 
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same in two newspapers, for owners tradi- 
tionally keep the exact figures a sacred se- 
cret. As a result, the word “estimated” has 
become baseball writers’ good old reliable. 

Thus in giant type last week, anxious 
fans were informed that Jimmy Foxx, Bos- 
ton Red Sox first baseman who led 1938 
American League batters with an average 
of .349, had signed to continue playing this 
year for an “estimated” $30,000—a raise of 
an “estimated” $7,000. 

In other contracts (all figures still “esti- 
mated”), the St. Louis Cardinals raised 
Johnny Mize, 1938 National League batting 
runner-up with an average of .337, $2,000 
to $12,000. The Chicago Cubs reduced Rip 
Collins, first baseman, somewhat below his 
1938 salary of $10,000. The New York 
Yankees renewed Lefty Gomez, pitcher, at 
his 1938 salary of $20,000. 

The big loser was Lou Gehrig, who had 
a bad season last year. He was reduced 
from $39,000 to $34,500. But despite this, 
baseball writers “estimated” that the Yan- 
kee Iron Horse is still the highest-paid 
player in the game. 


"| The members of the Baseball Writers As- 
sociation last week did some more estimat- 
ing—on the abilities of old-time stars. They 
voted niches in the Hall of Fame to Eddie 
Collins, onetime member of Connie Mack’s 
famous infield, now vice president of the 
Boston Red Sox; to George Sisler, St. Louis 
first baseman who batted .420 in 1922, now 
president of a semi-pro group of 10,000 
sandlot teams; and to Willie Keeler, the “hit 
“em where they ain’t” New York-Brooklyn 
star of the 90s and the early 1900s, who 
died in 1923. 

Their names will be inscribed in the mu- 
seum at Cooperstown, N.Y., alongside 
those of nine other immortals: Ty Cobb, 
Babe Ruth, Hans Wagner, Christy Math- 
ewson, Walter Johnson, Napolean Lajoie, 
Tris Speaker, Cy Young, and Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander. 





Joe Louis’ Friend 


When Joe Louis knocked Max Schmel- 
ing senseless in 2 minutes 4 seconds last 
June, ring experts attributed the Negro 
heavyweight champion’s tornado-like at- 
tack to a grudge—a lusty longing to sock 
the German who had beaten him in 1936. 
No man, ringsiders postmortemed, could 
stage such an assault without cruel hatred 
in his soul. 

In New York City last week, before a 
crowd of 17,350 in Madison Square 
Garden, Louis administered the same 
treatment to one of his close friends—a 
fellow Negro, John Henry Lewis, the light 
heavyweight champion. The Brown Bomb- 
er, rumored to have taken on Lewis to 
help him out of a financial fix, came out 
of his corner swinging disrespectful right 
haymakers at his opponent’s terrified face. 
After the 200-pound Louis had played a 
tattoo on his 180-pound opponent for 2 
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minutes 29 seconds, flooring him thre 
times, Referee Arthur Donovan halted th. 
fight. The merciless Louis received $34. 
413.70; Lewis’ solace for receiving his 
first knockout in a career of 100 fights 
was $15,056. 









Olympic Skaters 


Crouching low, chins close to the ice, the 
nation’s fleetest skaters last week skimmed 
over Fowler Lake in Oconomowoc, Wis. 
After ten days of races—at distances vary. 
ing from 500 to 10,000 meters—eight men 
were chosen to represent the United States 
in the 1940 Olympics: Eddie Schroeder, 
George Wallace, Leo Freisinger, George 
Shimek, Al Kucera, Bob Heckenbach, Del- 
bert Lamb, and Charles Leighton. 

The fastest times (three American rec. 
ords) were turned in by Schroeder, 8 min- 
utes 55.9 seconds in the 5,000-meter race: 
Wallace, 2 minutes 21.8 seconds for 1,500 
meters, and Freisinger, 43.7 seconds for 500, 

“The best team we’ve ever picked,” said 


Coach Pete Miller of Chicago. 
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Eleanora Sears at 58 I 
In the eyes of the present generation, ( 

Mildred (Babe) Didrikson ranks as the t 

most versatile athlete in American sport- 

ing history. But old-timers would noni- . 

nate a Boston society girl of the Gibson a 

Girl era—Eleanora Sears. ( 


First American woman to shock specta- 
tors by wearing pants on a public athletic 
field—in a polo game in 1909—Miss Sears 

Acme Won more than 200 trophies in various 
Eddie Schroeder, Olympic qualifier competitions. A nimble-footed boxer, one 
and new American record setter of the first women ever to fly, good at 




































Wide World 


Anne Page (right), U.S. squash queen, with Elizabeth Pearson, runner-up 
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Wide World 
Striking Queen: Ever since she 
first took up fencing four years ago, 
Barbara Cochrane has fascinated 
spectators by her looks as well as 
her fencing skill. Last week Miss 
Cochrane, 6 feet tall and leaner 
than the thinnest fashion models, 
won her first major victory—the 
annual Vince Award in New York 
City. 





swimming and baseball, she stood out par- 
ticularly in riding to hounds, as a yachts- 
woman, at tennis, and in long-distance 
walking. Four times she was victorious in 
the national tennis doubles, and three 
times was runner-up in singles. In 1926 she 
set a record by hiking the 47 miles from 
Providence to Boston in 9 hours 53 min- 
utes. 

Now 58, with pompadoured white hair, 
Miss Sears is still going strong. In Phila- 
delphia last week she reached the semi- 
finals of the women’s national squash 
racquets championship (an event she won 
in 1928), before bowing to Anne Page of 
Merion, Pa., in a close match 12-15, 15-13, 
18-16, 15-13. (Next day in the finals Miss 
Page, by varying her “cannonball” serve 
with deft drop shots landing just above 
the telltale on the front wall—the tin strip 
which all shots must clear—conquered 
Elizabeth Pearson and acquired her third 
squash racquets crown in four years.) 





‘Play Meade’ 


Down the stretch at Churchill Downs in 
1933 galloped two horses, neck and neck. 
Jockey Don Meade on Broker’s Tip and 
Jockey Herb Fisher on Head Play battled 
for the American horse racing’s loftiest 
prize, the Kentucky Derby. They punched 
at each other, grabbed each other’s reins. 


But neither could gain a perceptible ad- 
vantage, and they flashed across the finish 
line simultaneously, a finale so close that 
spectators could only guess the winner. 
Judges awarded the decision to Meade on 
Broker’s Tip—and gave him a 30-day sus- 
pension. Fisher was suspended for 35 days. 

The Derby victory lifted Meade from 
mediocrity to the top flight of jockeys. But 
his tactics in the stretch also stamped him 
as one of the roughest riders, ruthless in his 
pursuit of victory. 

That trait showed two years later when 
Meade—who has unusually strong shoul- 
ders for his 5-foot height—was again sus- 
pended for dirty riding, this time for two 
days. And in 1936 the Florida Racing Com- 
mission discovered he had been betting on 
rival horses and ruled him off the turf in- 
definitely. When Meade pleaded guilty and 
Col. Edward R. Bradley, his employer, 
withdrew support and the rider’s $1,000-a- 
month salary, insiders guessed that the 
round-faced jockey had at last ridden into 
a dead end. The publicity of his case gave 
horse racing a black eye, and it seemed like- 
ly a “horrible example” would be made as 
a warning to others. 

But last August—when public indigna- 
tion had cooled—the Florida Racing Com- 
mission listened to pleas from several own- 
ers and reinstated Meade, effective in De- 
cember. He signed a contract with George 
Odom, trainer-owner who represents Mar- 
shall Field, Robert L. Gerry, and Mrs. W. 
Plunket Stewart. 

Last week, riding again in an amazing 
season, the 25-year-old horse pilot fully 
justified the old bettors’ slogan: “Don’t bet 
on form, play Meade.” At Hialeah Park— 
Florida’s flamingo-decorated racing plant 
—he rode through to four first places in a 
single day. With 39 victories to date— 
twelve ahead of Eddie Arcaro—Meade ap- 
pears headed for the winter’s riding prize, 
the Miami Jockey Club trophy, a $500 
split-second stopwatch. 

Of all present day jockeys, Meade is the 
easiest to identify during a race. The 108- 
pound South Dakotan hoists his stirrups 
higher than any other rider—higher even 
than did Earl Sande. They are so high that 
when he stands in the saddle, Meade can 
knock his knees together. 





The Technique of Hockey 


Few sports can boast of more rabid fans 
than hockey. Yet hockey addicts know far 
less about the technique of their confus- 
ing, fast-moving favorite game than the 
average spectator at a tennis match, box- 
ing bout, or ball game. 

To remedy this, Richard F. Vaughan, 
once a Yale star and now head coach at 
Princeton, and Holcomb York, former 
Yale mentor, began an exhaustive study 
of the art of puck chasing four years ago. 
They conferred with top-ranking profes- 
sional players and managers and took hun- 
dreds of feet of motion-picture film at 


games and practice sessions. The result: 
Vaughan and York have written the most 
comprehensive book yet published on “in- 
side hockey”—the game’s advanced tech- 
nique, with more than 200 drawings and 
diagrams copied from the film. (Hockey. 
361 pages, 182,000 words. Plates, diagrams, 
illustrations, indexes, glossary. Whittlesey 
House, New York. $3.50.) 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Cissie and Her Papers: 
Ripsnorting Capital Publisher 


Buys Two Hearst Journals 


Laboriously brushed and slicked, the 
staff of William Randolph Hearst’s Wash- 
ington Herald filed sheepishly into a big 
room on Aug. 1, 1930, to listen to their 
new editor—a woman. She began with a 
let’s-all-pull-together inspirational talk 
that made them yawn, but before the 
month was out, they realized Eleanor 
Medill Patterson (known as Cissie) had 
something on the ball. 

They were right; seven years later she 
leased the vastly improved paper from 
Hearst and with it his unsuccessful Wash- 
ington Times. Climaxing her success story 
last week, she bought both sheets—now 
up-and-coming—for an undivulged figure. 

In becoming a newspaper owner, Mrs. 
Patterson follows family tradition. Her 
father, Robert W. Patterson, was part 
owner of The Chicago Tribune; her 
brother, Joseph M. Patterson, rules the 
tremendously successful New York Daily 
News. 

Cissie acts her publishing part to Holly- 
wood perfection. Flanked by a brace of 
French poodles, she whips into the office 
in riding habit or evening gown to jaw 
with news editors (she’s had seven) on 
how to play the stories of the day. For 
though Mrs. Patterson sometimes pretends 
to be just a naive woman lost in a world of 
journalistic brawling, she’s a match for her 
male contemporaries. Raising salaries and 
raiding other staffs for stars, she fought a 
circulation fight with Eugene Meyer and 
his Washington Post and in five years 
dragged the once-sick Herald toward the 
top of the capital heap. 

Cissie Patterson’s uncanny instinct for 
sensational news cropped out four days 
after she took the Hearst job. She dragged 
out an old feud with Alice Longworth, em- 
bellished it with up-to-date gibes, and 
spread it on page one to jolt the whole 
capital. Often she forsakes her imposing 
town house, her sixteen-cylinder Cadillac, 
her poodles, and her crepe de Chine sheets 
to go out on a story herself: once she got 
an exclusive interview with Al Capone by 
marching calmly past the heavy guard 
into his Miami mansion. 

At one time, she was friendly with 
President Roosevelt, but last year she pub- 
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lished an open letter blaming him for the 
recession. “It’s a good letter,” Mr. Roose- 
velt remarked to a mutual friend, “but 
you know she didn’t write it.” Mrs. Pat- 
terson snapped back that she did write it 
—and has refused to visit the White 
House since. 





Goudy’s Two Fires 

Thirty years ago a little print shop, the 
Village Press in midtown New York, was 
swept by fire. The flames destroyed all the 
equipment of Frederic W. Goudy, who al- 
though he had been designing type for 
only thirteen years, was already known for 
his work. 

Goudy moved to new quarters and went 
on to international fame as a designer of 
type faces outstanding for their simple 
strength and beauty. His type was much in 
demand for advertising and fine books; 
commercial foundries brought out font 
after font of designs, many of which were 
bought for their advertising by such con- 
cerns as Procter & Gamble and the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 

Eighteen years ago Goudy built a New 
York suburban home, Deepdene, at Marl- 
boro-on-the-Hudson, and established his 
shop in a 150-year-old mill to continue the 
work that has credited 107 original type 
faces to his name. 

Last week fire struck at the distinguished 
typographer a second time. Just before 
dawn on the morning of Jan. 26, he was 
awakened to see the red glare of flames 
sweeping through his shop. In his haste, he 
put his shoes on first, then tried to pull his 
socks over them. By the time he and his 
son and daughter-in-law reached the old 
mill they could do nothing. Neither could 
volunteer firemen; water froze as they 
tried to pump it from a near-by creek. 

When the flames burned out, the molten 
debris contained more than 75 original 









Goudy at work on a type face... 














type designs and the matrices of the 107 
type faces, including the famous Tory, 
Medieval, Gothic Italic, Bertham, and 
Trajan. Melted down with them was the 
press on which William Morris, the great 
English printer, put out the Kelmscott 
Chaucer; the precision instruments Goudy 
used to create his masterpieces, and all the 
original type and patterns for recasting. 
Two patterns, Deepdene Italic and 
Goudy’s most recent design, made for the 
University of California, were saved. They 
were at the plant of the Lanston Mono- 
type Co., where Goudy works as an ad- 
viser. (Many of Goudy’s type faces, al- 
ready in the hands of the Monotype Co., 
will be perpetuated.) 

Though wiped out again at 73, Goudy 
announced his determination to go on de- 


The Type Speaks 


1 AM THE VOICE OF TODAY, THE HERALD 
OF TOMORROW 





AM TYPE! Of my earliest ancestry neither history 

nor relics remain. The wedge-shaped symbols im- 
pressed in plastic clay in the dim past by Babylonian 
builders, foreshadowed me; from them, through the 
hieroglyphs of the ancient Egyptians, the lapidary 
inscriptions of che early Romans, down to the beau- 

tiful letters by the scribes of che Italian Renaissance, 

I was in the making. Jouann GurTensero was the 

first to cast me in metal. From his chance thought 
straying through an idle reverie—a dream most 
golden—the profound art of printing with movable 
types was born. Cold, rigid and implacable I may be, 

yet the first impress of my face brought the,divine word 
to countless thousands. I bring into the light of day che 
precious stores of knowledge and wisdom long hidden in 
the grave of ignorance; I coin for you the enchanting tale, 
the philosopher’s moralizing and che poet’s visions; I en- 
able you to exchange the irksome hours chat come, at times, 
to each of us, for sweet and happy hours with books: 
golden urns filled with all the manna of the past. In books I 
present a portion of the eternal mind caught in its progress 
through the world, stamped in an instant & preserved for 
eternity. Through me, Socrates and Plato, Chaucer and the 
Bards, become faithful friends who ever surround and min- 
ister to you. I am the leaden army that conquers the world: 


3 am Type! 


By Frederic W Goudy 











Frederic W. Goudy’s type creed 


signing: “I still have my right hand and 
can always buy a pencil.” Meanwhile, the 
magazine Printing called on those in the 
trade to contribute a fund to help him, and 
the day after the fire unsolicited checks 
were already coming in. 





FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


The magazine Survey Graphic was 
founded in 1921 to study the social field. 
Since then it has carried articles on relief, 
housing, industrial relations, health, and 
education, and it has often devoted special 
editions to one particular program. This 
month Survey Graphic brings out a special 
“Calling America” edition, devoted to the 
thesis that only in a democracy can in- 
dividuals and minorities survive and ex- 
amining the difficulties of revitalizing 
democracy in the present-day world. A 
special 50-cent price (the magazine usually 
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sells for 30) has been set on this 150-page 
edition, which has been almost a year jy 
the making under the editorship of Ray. 
mond Gram Swing, former newspaper 
man, now a radio commentator. It cop. 
tains articles by such writers as Dorothy 
Canfield, Thomas Mann, John Masefield, 
Bertrand Russell, Hendrik Willem yap 
Loon, and others. 


{ The total number of newspapers in the 
United States increased by 68 last year, 
but the increase was entirely in the weekly 
field, N. Y. Ayer & Son’s Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals revealed |ast 
week. Ninety-nine new weeklies wer 
established, compared with the dropping 
of 29 dailies and 2 semiweeklies. 





SCIENCE 


Little Giant of Magnets: 
a Tiny Chunk of Alnico Lifts 
1,500 Times Own Weight 


Eight years ago Prof. T. Mishima of 
the Imperial University, Tokyo, interested 
General Electric engineers in a newly 
patented magnetic alloy, and workers at 
the company’s Schenectady, N.Y., labora- 
tories started bettering it. In 1933 they 
mixed quantities of iron, aluminum, nickel, 
and cobalt, found the alloy would lift 60 
to 70 times it own weight, and called 
it Alnico. 

Last week G.E. researchers had brought 
the material up to a point where it makes 
the 1933 alloy look puny by comparison. 
Alnico, 1939 model, was demonstrated in 
the form of a chunk of metal about 
half the size of a pencil eraser—an 
innocent-looking lump that can _ hoist 
things nearly 1,500 times heavier than 
itself and is the world’s most potent per- 
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manent magnet. It weighs .064 ounce and 
lifts a 5-pound flatiron without any 
trouble (1,250 times its own weight) . 

To do this takes something more than 




















——— simply putting the magnet against the iron 

and pulling. The Alnico product must be 
—. placed against a specially prepared piece 

of metal from which the flatiron or other 
nets: object is suspended because the magnet’s 
Lifts maximum can’t be realized unless its sur- 

face and the surface of the object sticking Cara _ Acme 

to it are made extra-smooth and pushed ... easily lifts a 5-pound iron 
ma of close together. One piece of dust between ; ; 
wested the close-fitting surfaces may considerably with anthrax bacteria, as did two other 
newly lessen the lifting effect. brushes obtained from the same store. 
ore af Less spectacular but more practical Finally, eight more brushes from whole- 
shen. forms of Alnico are already being used to salers and importers’ stocks were examined 
ie replace old-style permanent magnets in in Washington and New York and were 
nickel, loudspeakers and phonograph pickups. found to be ridden with the anthrax micro- 
ift 60 organisms. — hag ; 
called : From this clinching evidence, public- 

Infected Shaving Brushes health officials traced four shipments of 
ought Anthrax is a disease found mostly in 35,694 cheap brushes which were not steri- 
makes horses, sheep, and cattle. But human be- lized even though accompanied by Jap- 
rison. ings may contract the bacterium-caused 4"°S¢ certificates of sterilization, and 
ed in ailment from wool, hair, or hides, and may moved to force them off the market. — 
about die of blood poisoning resulting from its The US.P.HS. advised that the in- 
r—an characteristic ulcers. By strict sterilization* fested shaving brushes could be identified 
hoist regulations and development of anti-an- by the number 332 stamped on the bot- 
than thrax serums, public-health officers have toms of their handles and by the words 
, per- cut the number of deaths in the United ~1™perial Sterilized Japan. 
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States from 40 in 1922 to three in 1937 
(last year’s fatalities not yet reported). 

Last week a new anthrax death occurred 
—in North Dakota—and the single fatal- 
ity was enough to sound off the far-flung 
warning machinery of the United States 
Public Health Service. Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, Surgeon General, cautioned Americans 
not to buy uonsterilized Japanese shaving 
brushes that might be infected with the 
dangerous Bacillus anthracis. The Canadi- 
an Government duplicated the warning. 

Considerable detective work went into 
the tracing of the anthrax death. Recalling 
that British soldiers in the World War had 
died from use of unclean Japanese shaving 
brushes, North Dakota health agents 
tested the current victim’s brush in a 
state laboratory. It proved to be infected 








*According to United States health laws, all 
shaving brushes must be sterilized by boiling 
bristles at least three hours, by using steam at 
pressures of at least 15 pounds a square inch for 
30 minutes, or by pressureless steam cleansing 
for six hours. 





Puncturing Male Ego 


Nearly every young expectant father 
wants a boy for his first-born; if he gets 
one he goes around with swelling chest and 
an air of braggadocio. 

Dr. Heinrich Rosenhaupt, former di- 
rector of the Municipal Health Board in 
Mainz, Germany, punctures this male ego 
somewhat in a study reported by the Feb- 
ruary issue of Scientific Monthly. His re- 
search indicates that the father hasn’t 
much to do with the sex of offspring; it is 
the condition of the mother—the weaker 
she is, the greater the chances of her child 
being a male. Studies of animals showed 
that as a mare or ewe grows older, its 
chances of bearing male offspring increase. 
Furthermore, according to the German 
doctor, weakness through lack of food may 
also increase the proportion of male to 
female births, and he backed this belief 
by stating that in famine-stricken Ger- 
many of 1918, 108.5 boys were born for 
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every 100 girls (the normal ratio is 106 
to 100). 

Dr. Rosenhaupt also noted that there 
are an extra-large number of boy births 
after wars or other long-drawn-out catas- 
trophes. To explain this, he dug up more 
figures. From United States statistics he 
found that first births are more likely to 
result in boy than in girl babies. Then he 
deduced that, after a war, many couples 
who had been waiting for hostilities to end 
are suddenly free to get married and a 
mass of “accumulated” first births results. 

















Hypothalamus and Sleep 


What makes a man sleep has puzzled 
researchers—and insomniacs—from the 
time of Aristotle to the present. The an- 
cients thought sleep came when blood re- 
ceded from the brain—but modern science 
can find no such recession. Instead, pres- 
ent-day scientists have been inclined to 
believe sleep may be controlled by the 
hypothalamus—a walnut-sized lump of tis- 
sue in the brain stem. 

To discover the functions of this active 
little nerve center, doctors have watched 
what happened when it was injured—ac- 
cidentally or experimentally. They have 
found that its injury may cause obesity, 
impair breathing, derange the sweat 
glands, or make a person continually and 
unaccountably drowsy. 

Last week Dr. S. W. Ranson of the 
Northwestern University Medical School 
reported that the hypothalamus might be 
more properly called not the sleep center 
but the “waking center” of the body. 

In the Archives of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry he described experiments he had 
made on rhesus monkeys. When he injured 
their hypothalamuses they ceased their 
lively chatter and instead fell sound asleep. 
They would wake when handled, but let 
alone they would again fall asleep. 

A sound normally functioning hypothal- 
amus, Dr. Ranson concluded, is what 
keeps a person awake. But he couldn’t dis- 
cover what made it slow down so a person 
could go to sleep. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


A new extra-potent beef-blood extract 
that stops bleeding quicker than any pre- 
viously known preparation was reported 
in last week’s issue of Science by Drs. 
W. H. Seegers, E. D. Warner, K. M. 
Brinkhous, and H. P. Smith of the State 
University of Iowa. The blood-coagulat- 
ing substance, known as thrombin, is a 
constituent of normal blood, but is often 
present in such small amounts that severe 
hemorrhages may occur during surgical 
operations, especially those on the brain 
or liver. In emergencies the Iowa doctors’ 
preparation can be squirted on a wound 
from a perfume atomizer and, if experi- 
ments on dogs are any indication, the 
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thrombin potion should stop bleeding in 
two to ten seconds, 


{] Discovery of an atomic force 30 times 
greater than that produced by the 
strongest radium beams was revealed last 
week in Washington by Dr. Enrico Fermi, 
1938 Nobel Prize winner at the University 
of Rome. Dr. Fermi told of work by Dr. 
G. Hahn of Berlin, who bombarded the 
laboratory-made substance ekauranium 
with neutrons, producing barium and a 
rare element masyrium. The splitting of 
ekauranium atoms generated the new force 
—equivalent to 200,000,000 volts. Physi- 
cists believe the finding of this energy will 
prove as revolutionary as was the dis- 
covery of radioactivity in the 1890s. 





RELIGION 





Catholic Action: Writers 
Outline Its Principles, Aims, 
and Worldwide Struggle 


Of all the doctrines of Roman Catholic- 
ism, one of the most profound is that of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. The church 
considers itself not as a collection of in- 
dividuals but as a great organism, whose 
head is Christ and whose members are 
the faithful, enlisted as Christian soldiers. 
Thus laymen as well as the hierarchy must 
heed Christ’s injunction to “teach all na- 
tions.” This is the basis of Catholic Ac- 
tion—“participation by the laity in the 
hierarchical apostolate of the church.” 

Begun under Pope Pius X and matured 
under Pius XI, organized Catholic Action 
is a pyramid of parish, diocese, and na- 
tional societies. It usually functions through 
groups of both adult and young men and 
women. Its business is Christianity— 
defense of the faith, prayer and the 
Eucharist, suppression of obscene publi- 
cations, promotion of Catholic labor 
principles, and so on. 

Last week a concise account of Catholic 
Action’s principles and extent appeared.* 
It was a_ joint effort of Paul McGuire, 
36-year-old Australian newspaper man and 
author, and the Rev. John Fitzsimons, 
young Liverpool priest. At the same time, 
under Knights of Columbus auspices, 
McGuire began a four-month lecture tour 
of the United States, bearing the same 
message by word of mouth. 

Strongest in France and _ Belgium, 
Catholic Action is deeply rooted in Poland, 
the Netherlands, India, Ceylon, Japan, 
South Africa, and Uganda, say the authors. 
In Rumania it arose in unsuccessful op- 
position to the establishment of Orthodox 
Catholicism as the state religion, and it 
fought a long war with Fascists in Italy 
until last August’s truce ended rioting and 





*A Guide to Catholic Action. 221 pages, 
69,000 words. Sheed & Ward, New York. $2. 











bitterness. One Uo Pa Hong founded the 
Chinese movement in 1912; when he was 
murdered two years ago, it had 100,000 
members. Though Nazism has crippled 
Catholic Action in Germany, Austria, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, it is reviving in insurgent 
Spain. 

American Catholic Action is still em- 


Wide World 
Paul McGuire, missionary 


bryonic. The most noteworthy agencies in 
the field are the Catholic Central Verein 
of America, a German-American society 
headquartered at St. Louis; Catholic 
Evidence Conferences, local groups of 
lawyers pledged to make public addresses 
in defense of Catholicism; the Catholic 
Laymen’s Union, a similar group among 
Harlem Negroes; the Knights of Columbus, 
National Council of Catholic Women, and 
National Council of Catholic Men. The 
N.C.C.M.’s most successful project is the 
coast-to-coast Catholic Radio Hour. Its 
most recent single effort was a counter- 
offensive against a drive to lift the arms 
embargo on loyalist Spain; apparently the 
counteroffensive has succeeded. 





Durham Recessional 

If they care to, 26 bishops of the Church 
of England may sit in the House of Lords, 
Of these, 21 have the privilege by seniority 
in the hierarchy. Only five are members by 
right of the dioceses they occupy—the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
the Bishops of London, Winchester, and 
Durham. This week the august episcopal 
quintet became a quartet when Dr. Her- 
bert Hensley Henson, 75, “By Divine 
Providence Bishop of Durham,*” retired 





*The only other bishoprics occupied “By 
Divine Providence” are Canterbury and York. 
Other bishops hold office “By Divine Per- 


mission.” 
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“on grounds of age and length of actiy. 
service.” 

With Dr. Henson’s departure, th 
Church of England will lose one of its mog, 
aggressive figures. His intellectual statuy 
loomed large at Oxford, where he won firs 
honors in modern history. At the start of 
his church career, at 25, he became Eng. 
land’s youngest vicar. His keen mind ¢gy. 
ried him quickly through the ranks—selec, 
preacher, chaplain, rector, canon, subdean, 
dean, and Bishop of Hereford (1918). 
Finally, in 1920, he ascended the lofty 
throne at Durham, fourth-ranking see jy 
England (after Canterbury, York, and 
London). With the honor went a $35,000. 
a-year emolument, a miter circled by a 
ducal coronet, and the right to walk a 
the King’s right hand at coronation cere. 
monies. 

Dr. Henson, a first-rate orator, turned 
his nimble wit on Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
Chamberlain, the Pope—even on his own 
church government. First bishop to preach 
from a nonconformist pulpit, he espoused 
intercommunion between the churches and 
denounced Parliament’s “interference” jy 
Anglican affairs. He helped pass the Di- 
vorce Reform Act of 1936 over strong 
church opposition and thus defied the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, even declaring 
that that prelate had not read the bill. 

Six years ago The Bishoprick, Anglican 
monthly, published his list of “things which 
my soul hateth.” Some of them: “sham 
flowers under glass globes . . . posting 
names of preachers outside the churches, 
sometimes in gigantic letters . . . thanking 
the choir boys for their kind help . . . com- 
pliments to individuals in parish maga- 
zines . . . addresses at funerals designed to 
compliment the deceased and edify the 
mourners.” 





RADIO 


Life in ‘One Man’s Family’ 
Will Continue Over Air Waves 
for Seven More Years 





Seven years ago a youngish journalist 
with an idea for a radio serial walked into 
the NBC studio at San Francisco. He 
already had several years’ experience wri- 
ing blood-and-thunder radio yarns. But 
his big new idea was different: a down- 
to-earth story of the everyday goings-on 
of a typical American family. 

Last week this real-family-life serial, 
broadcast over NBC ever since 1933, was 
still streaming forth from hundreds of 
thousands of loudspeakers. But it was 
doing more than establishing a tidy record 
for longevity. “One Man’s Family” had 
just been signed up by the sponsors, 
Standard Brands, for a record-breaking 
seven-year option. 

“One Man’s Family” is something of 
a radio saga for several reasons, and the 
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Author Carlton E. Morse (left) studies a script with ‘One Man’s Family’ 


faith of its sponsors is only one of them. 
A program with a top Crossley rating 
and thousands of fanatically devoted fol- 
lowers, not only is its story still written 


broadcast on the Pacific Coast on Sunday 
evenings and in the East on Wednesdays. 

The role of Henry Barbour, who rep- 
resents the older generation in frequent 
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self on his own typewriter. He has never 
gotten the hang of dictating and until 
recently didn’t even use a secretary for 
his correspondence. 

From the first it was Morse’s idea that 
the story would almost write itself if 
he hewed to character. All he had to do 
was to find the right actors and watch 
for their idiosyncrasies to crop out. He 
still works on that principle, seldom writ- 
ing next week’s script until this week’s has 
been broadcast, for he is never entirely 
sure how his family will behave. And to 
preserve their complete naturalness, he 
rigidly excludes audiences from _ their 
broadcasts. 





Four-Inch Radio Wave 


Last week the radio world was excitedly 
discussing Maj. Edwin H. Armstrong’s 
development of static-free radio (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 30). Early this week there was 
new cause for excitement: an announce- 
ment by Stanford University of a super- 
short-wave transmitter which some radio 
engineers were terming “revolutionary” 
and enthusiasts were calling “the most 
radical invention since Lee De Forest’s 
vacuum tube in 1906.” 

The transmitter— developed by the 
brothers Russell and Sigurd Varian in the 
laboratories of Stanford, is technically 
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The genealogy of the family that is a weekly ritual for millions 
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lish Channel. Waves less than 1 centi- 
meter long have actually been produced 
by the magnetron, while the Barkhausen 
generator has produced $3 - centimeter 
waves. What is important about the klys- 
tron is its unusual power—for waves of 
such high frequency—enough to light four 
60-watt globes—in conjunction with its di- 
rectional characteristic. This is a step 
toward transmission of electric power by 
radio. The device may also affect wire 
communications, since it can direct hun- 
dreds of beams down one pipe. 


FCC Facing the Knife 


The brief history of radio regulation in 
the United States has been stormy, a head- 
ache to the government as well as broad- 
casters. First to attempt control was the 
Department of Commerce, which in 1922 
began allocating wave lengths. But this 
regulation became impotent when Federal 
courts held the department had no au- 
thority—and almost overnight 732 stations 
crammed the air. 

In 1927, after this short hiatus, Con- 
gress created the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and gave it authority to grant licenses 
which, in radio, is the power to create or 
destroy. Some 132 broadcasters were 
forced off the air by 1934. 

In 1934, the New Deal set up a seven- 
man Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to take the place of the pioneer body 
and regulate telegraph, wireless, and tele- 
phone enterprises as well. Its legal author- 
ity was glitteringly general; it moved in 
all directions at once, with sound effects by 
squabbling members. By January 1935, G- 
men were sniffing through the new com- 
mission’s files; early in 1936, rumors of 
bribery wafted through the capital; in the 
summer of 1937, after the death of Chair- 
man Anning S. Prall, the commission’s 
penchant for politics came under heavy 
fire from Congress. As this increased, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt appointed Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch in Prall’s place to straighten things 
out. 

MeNinch began by abolishing the old 
tripartite setup of the commission—which 
carried away with it several lucrative jobs 
—and last June he spoke darkly of further 
sweeping changes. In October he purged 
Hampson Gary, the general counsel, but 
not without loud protests from Commis- 
sioners Craven and Payne. 

Last week, with possibility of a Con- 
gressional investigation again looming, 
President Roosevelt added the latest chap- 
ter to the commission’s hectic history. In 
letters to Senator Wheeler and Congress- 
man Lea, chairmen of legislative commit- 
tees responsible for communications, he 
recommended: (1) more specific laws to 
clarify the fumbling body’s powers and 
duties; (2) shakedown of its personnel to 
three members instead of seven (see Per- 


spective) . 
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How New York students answered two of Dr. Wilson’s questions 








EDUCATION 





High School Shortcomings: 
N.Y. Survey Shows Students 
Weakly Equipped for Life 


Education in New York State is a 
good sample of education in the United 
States. Between Lake Ontario and New 
York Harbor are hamlets of a few hun- 
dred souls and a city of 7,000,000, antique 
one-room schoolhouses and sleek new sky- 
scraper schools, sons of Republican farm- 
ers and daughters of Democratic police- 
men. In general, the state’s schools turn 
out typical young Americans. 

But those schools are costly—roughly 
$280,000,000 a year—and four years ago 
the New York Board of Regents decided 
to find out whether the state was getting 
its money’s worth in education. Financed 
by a $500,000 grant from the Rockefeller- 
endowed General Education Board, the 
inquiry became one of the most exhaustive 
ever attempted. 

A particularly significant phase, from a 
political viewpoint, was entrusted to Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson of the Harvard School 
of Education—a study of high-school stu- 
dents’ preparation for their duties in dem- 
ocratic society. Last week Dr. Wilson re- 
ported his findings in a 266-page volume, 
“Education for Citizenship,” that would 
be a valuable guide to any state education 
department. 

By direct observation, questionnaires, 
and batteries of tests given to 22,000 pu- 
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From ‘Education for Citizenship’ 
+ ’ 
The size of the student’s town 
seems to make a big difference 


pils in 62 schools, Dr. Wilson found stu- 
dents woefully ignorant of the basic re- 
quirements of citizenship. Girls knew less 
than boys; rural pupils less than city 
dwellers. Students knew only half enough 
civics for adequate participation in af- 
fairs and little American history. Most 
schools even failed to teach the sociolog'- 
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cal facts of their own communities: only 
half the seniors knew the number of local 
newspapers; only four-fifths the popula- 
tion; only three quarters the number of 
churches. 


Boners 

The students’ most dismal showing was 
in current events. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration could be identified by only 
59 per cent of the seniors, unicameral leg- 
islatures by 21 per cent, industrial union- 
ism by 57 per cent, Manuel Quezon by 46 
per cent. One senior in ten defined the 
Fourth International as a printers’ so- 
ciety (evidently confusing it with a 
wrong interpretation of the Fourth Es- 
tate) . 

In a “social terms” test, some defined 
“liabilities” as assets, “habeas corpus” as 
a disease, the “science of improving the 
human offspring” as evangelism, the “giv- 
ing of large sums” as philandering, and the 
“people of a Congressional district” as 
the Congressman’s henchmen. Eight per 
cent of the seniors agreed that “a society 
which has arranged itself into rigid classes 
is said to be ossified.” 

The surveyor was dismayed to find little 
appreciation of true democracy. Most 
students gave lip service to free speech 
and assembly but, when confronted with 
actual situations, many were overrespect- 
ful of dictatorial authority. Most dis- 
couraging was the fact that 84 per cent of 
the seniors ignored the necessity of ac- 
cepting social obligations. “Without a feel- 
ing of definite individual obligation,” 
says Dr. Wilson, “the loyalty that these 
students show to other basic tenets of 
American democracy seems hollow and 
barren.” 


Conclusions 

Dr. Wilson lays the blame to the Board 
of Regents itself, declaring the board’s 
outlines of courses—set up for all schools 
in the state—lack imagination and pur- 
pose. Its examinations are full of factual 
questions in the “define-list-explain-de- 
scribe” style. As a result, says Dr. Wilson, 
teachers—generally excellent in training, 
experience, and intelligence—are forced 
into stilted instruction and overemphasis 
on recitation. As for the students: “A very 
large proportion of pupils spend at least 
a third to a half of their time listening to 
other people recite—or, in less optimistic 
mood, absorbed in their own daydreams.” 

Dr. Wilson believes the straightest road 
to social consciousness on the part of the 
pupils is extracurricular—complete self- 
government through student councils and 
committees. School administrators must 
keep hands off, he warns. At one school, 
Dr. Wilson and the principal sat in on a 
student-council meeting called to discuss 
pedestrian traffic outside the school. Stu- 
dent investigators reported facts and fig- 
ures on points of congestion. Then the 
council president asked the principal what 
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he wanted done, and the principal told 
him. “To be sure he gave good sugges- 
tions—or rather, directions,” said the re- 


port. “But he robbed these pupils of an 


opportunity for democratic action.” 





BOOKS 


China’s Guerrilla War: 
Strength of Threats to Japan 
Surveyed by 2 Authors 


Fast receding into the perspective of 
China’s fantastic history is the 1936 kid- 
naping of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, but the consequence of that coup by 
the notorious “Young Marshal”—Chang 
Hsueh-liang—is still a potent reality. For 
it brought back into the picture the fa- 
mous Red Army (the “bandit hordes” of 
Japanese propaganda and foreign dis- 
patches) which today operates as China’s 
most powerful arm of defense. Now, young 
James Bertram, who last year wrote the 
story behind the kidnaping in his “First 
Act in China” (reviewed with Edgar 
Snow’s “Red Star Over China,” News- 
WEEK, Jan. 3, 1938), tells of the year he 
has just spent with the Communist troops. 





From ‘Unconauered’ 


James Bertram, champion of China 


Like his first book, UNcoNQuERED is a fine 
piece of reporting. 

Like other foreigners, Bertram had been 
fed on anti-Red Army propaganda. He 
was surprised at what he found on ar- 
riving at their stronghold—and enormous- 
ly impressed. The intelligence of the Com- 
munist leaders, Mao Tse-tung and Chu 
Teh (the Red Napoleon), their elaborate 
guerrilla strategy, their organization of 
the peasants for passive resistance to the 
Japanese, and the valor and discipline of 
the soldiery, all convinced him that a new 
militant China will prove worthy of the 
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foe. He does not believe the Japanese can 
ever subdue the country. 

“The Eighth Route Army,” a pock- 
marked veteran told Bertram, “never takes 
a fixed position but keeps its mobility. 
And our tactics now are to operate deep 
in the rear of the enemy. Because of the 
good relations between our army and the 
people, we never have any difficulty about 
food or communications . . .” 


“| Another newspaper man just back from 
Chinese fronts, who believes in China’s 
invincibility, is Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
Pulitzer Prize winner and author of “Ger- 
many Puts the Clock Back.” In a little 
book, Tue Dracon Waxes, Mowrer gives 
the reasons for his belief: the newly awak- 
ened consciousness of the Chinese people 
and the inability of the Japanese to occupy 
territory for any length of time—no matter 
how many cities they take by superior force 
of arms. China’s armies can retreat for 
years, says Mowrer, and, by constantly har- 
assing the enemy, finally break his morale. 
That is what the commanders are banking 
on. Sooner or later, they figure, as the Jap- 
anese soldiers get disillusioned with the war 
and, as its costs increase the burden at 
home (the campaign is costing Japan 40 
per cent of its national income), the Jap- 
anese people will turn on their military 
masters—and the Rising Sun will set. 
(UNconquereD. 329 pages, 142,000 words. 
Photographs, references. John Day, New 
York. $3. Tue Dracon Wakes. 237 
pages, 49,000 words. Maps, index. Mor- 
row, New York. $2.) 





The Hired Girl 


The “servant problem,” debated at 
thousands of afternoon bridge parties and 
still as far from solution as ever, forms the 
backbone of Josephine Lawrence’s new 
novel, A Goop Home Wits Nice Perop.e. 
In her relentless literary monotone, the 
author parades a dreary procession of un- 
derpaid Claras and Bessies through two 
households and shows, without distortion, 
what the hired girl is up against in modern 
society. 

Once, Miss Lawrence recalls, there was 
no servant problem; the girl in the kitchen 
was, like as not, a neighbor’s daughter, on 
equal footing with the woman she worked 
for. But today, when most young women 
want to work in business, slaving in other 
people’s kitchens has few attractions. 

Readers familiar with this author’s other 
novels will recognize in the Hazen family 
and its circle the same middle-class milieu 
from which all her stories stem. No one 
can be as devastating as she in depicting 
the appalling dullness of these people’s 
lives, their ceaseless small talk, their futile 
revolts, their footling pleasures. And al- 
though the flatness of a servant girl’s ex- 
istence doesn’t sound very exciting as 
story material, Miss Lawrence contrives 
her situations and climax to make an ab- 
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sorbing tale. The minor theme, which tells 
of a 30-year-old pampered daughter’s 
chickenhearted attempt to escape her 
mother, is a little gem in itself. (A Goop 
Home Wirn Nice Peropie. 322 pages, 
101,000 words. Little, Brown, Boston. 
$2.50.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tae Man Wuo Kuitep Lincou. By 
Philip Van Doren Stern. 375 pages, 105,- 
000 words. Illustrations, afterword. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $3. The biggest 
murder case in American history, told 
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As a motto for her autobiography, 
A Pecuuiark Treasure (Doubleday, 
Doran, $3), Miss Edna Ferber chooses 
this text from Exodus XIX: 5: 

“Now, therefore, if ye will obey my 
voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me above all people; for all the 
earth is mine .. .” 

You may be mystified as to why 
Miss Ferber chose this motto. You 
won’t be after you have read the book. 
In Exodus those words are the words 
of Jehovah unto Moses. In her book 
Miss Ferber quite readily identifies her- 
self with Jehovah and she gives ample 
evidence in proof that the world is hers: 

“So Big’ sold 320,000 copies . . . it 
still sells a comfortable amount yearly 
and it is required reading in the litera- 
ture and English courses of most of the 
American schools and colleges.” 

“*American Beauty’ . . . has sold just 
short of 100,000 copies to date. It was 
not a popular book.” (One might get 
the idea that Miss Ferber thinks that 
any book of hers that sells under 100,- 
000 copies is a flop. That is the wrong 
inference to draw from her statement. 
She means that “American Beauty” is 
such a lofty work of intellectual, ar- 
tistic, and historical importance that 
the masses could not be expected to ap- 
preciate it. Miss Ferber’s notion of a 
flop is the fate of her novel “The Girls”: 
“Nevertheless”—in spite of the awful 
advertising copy her publisher used in 
a widespread promotion campaign for 
that book, which made Miss Ferber 
very, very furious—“the novel received 
really superb reviews. It didn’t sell par- 
ticularly well, and though it continued 
to sell a little through the years it has 
never, I think, reached more than a 
total of 50,000.”) 

“Show Boat’ . . . brought a fortune 
to every one who touched it; to Double- 
days, to Florenz Ziegfeld, to Jerome 
Kern, to Oscar Hammerstein . . . He 


[Morris Ernst, whom Miss Ferber later 
describes as “a kind of gay Jesus”) 
came into my life in 1928, just too late 





Wasn’t That a Fish? 


by BURTON RASCOE 


to prevent me from signing a bad con- 
tract for the musical-dramatic rights in 
‘Show Boat,’ and a worse contract [with 
Jed Harris] for the stage production of 
the play, ‘The Royal Family’.” 

Born in Kalamazoo, Mich., the 
daughter of an unsuccessful drugstore 
proprietor, Miss Ferber has had a suc- 
cessful, full, and glamorous life. There 
is a great buzzing in my ears, after 
reading this book, of the first names of 
all the rich, successful, important, noble, 
aristocratic, witty, brilliant, glamorous 
great-shakes people with whom Miss 
Ferber is just like that, and with all 
the names of the glamorous cities she is 
always hopping off to—St.-Jean-de-Luz, 
Biarritz, St. Moritz, Antibes, Cannes, 
etc., etc. She doesn’t seem to have vis- 
ited blessed Mesopotamia; but maybe 
that is because she has heard there are 
no glamorous or successful people there. 
Miss Ferber is a marvel; she admits it: 

“I can project myself into any age, 
environment, condition, situation, char- 
acter or emotion . . . I need never have 
experienced it or seen it or, to my 
knowledge, heard or read about it. I 
have never been on the Mississippi or 
in the Deep South. I wrote ‘Show Boat.’ 
I know nothing of farms or farming, 
which forms the background of ‘So Big.’ 
I gave three days to the part of Con- 
necticut which forms ‘American Beau- 
ty.’ I had less than a week up in the 
Michigan lumber country about which 
‘Come and Get It’ centers.” 

People in these various regions set up 
a holler that she had practically every- 
thing grotesquely wrong; but they were 
mistaken: Miss Ferber’s voices had 
the right dope. 

And if these people put up any more 
squawks, let them be warned that Miss 
Ferber not only begins but ends her 
book with that quotation from Exodus 
and let them remind themselves also 
that, immediately prior to this state- 
ment, Jehovah’s (Miss Ferber’s) words 
were these: “You have seen what I did 
unto the Egyptians.” He had mowed 
them down. 
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dramatically and stressing the part playe; 
by the chief conspirator and assassin_ 


John Wilkes Booth. 


Unsotveo Mysteries OF THE Arctic 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 369 pages, 113. 
000 words. Maps, bibliography. Maen. 
lan, New York. $3.50. Five episodes of 
Arctic history, ranging from the sixteenth 
century to 1937, all ending in silence, Jus 
right for a big armchair and a roaring fire. 


Seven Seas ON A _ SHOESTRING. By 
Dwight Long, 301 pages, 118,000 word; 
Photographs, charts. Harpers, New Yor}: 
$3. The author at 21 set out from Seattle 
to sail around the world in a 32-foot ketch 
and fetched up in New York Harbor afte; 
four years of che usual (and some yw. 
usual) adventures. 


SaMvuEL Pepys. By Arthur Bryant. 391 
pages, 125,000 words. Illustrations, ap. 
pendixes, bibliography, index. Macmillan, 
New York. $3.75. Third of a projected 
four-volume life of the great seventeenth. 
century diarist and statesman, this deals 
with his secretaryship to the Admiralty 
and his almost single-handed reform of 
the royal navy. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Some Buriep Carsar. By Rex Stout. 
296 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2. Nero Wolfe and his orchids encounter 
a bull named Hickory Caesar Grindon and 
of course some murders. The results are 
humorous, fast-moving, and entertaining. 


Deatu Puays Souitaire. By R. L. Gold- 
man. 250 pages. Coward McCann, New 
York. $2. Rufus Reed, reporter, gets the 
facts. But it is his editor, Asaph Clume, 
who sees why the pack of cards one man 
sent out of the death house must put an- 
other man in there. 


Tue Importance or Berna Muroertp. 
By Carolyn Wells. 294 pages. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $2. Fleming Stone vacations 
at a fashionable country club and runs 
into a series of murders involving a beav- 
tiful woman known as the Golden Eileen. 
You won’t be too sure of the culprit, but 
you'll enjoy the author’s light treatment. 


Tuey Hane Tuoem 1n Giprartar. By 
Barry Perowne. 256 pages. Hillman-Cwl, 
New York. $2. An expert safecracker like 
Raffles just doesn’t commit murder. But 
circumstantial evidence is against him 
when the Scotland Yard escort taking him 
to trial in England is killed with a stiletto. 
Spiced with American robberies, Austra- 
lian cricket, and sinister Hindus, this is 4 
story in an excellent setting hitherto neg- 
lected. 


Arrocant Aust. By C. Daly King. 27 
pages. Appleton-Century, New York. $?. 
You may guess the means of the alibi but 
will probably let Michael Lord find the 


murderer. 
















V EEK Cameras and conversation quite naturally follow the Mercury 8, newest member 
Pe of the Ford-Lincoln family. For the Mercury, wholly new in every respect, 
Sassin~ 


fulfilled the desire of many motorists for a car which, while substantially larger 
than the Ford V-8, would bring the same outstanding value to a new price field. 
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atment. As the camera tells an exciting story of the Mercury’s outward beauty, FEATURES OF THE MERCURY 8 
ar. By so the tape-measure highlights the Mercury’s interior spaciousness. 116-inch wheelbase; 16 feet, four inches 
n-Cul, F . ad, ail 54. inch d over-all length * Exceptional width and 
- ~ ront-seat compartments in sedan body types are inches wide. room for passengers © 95-horsepower 
ye Rear-seat compartments measure 56 inches from side to side. In V-type 8-cylinder engine * Hydraulic 
ng him both front and rear compartments, there is ample “fore-and-aft” — brakes * Modern, flowing streamlines * 
stiletto. é . ‘ i 
A.ustra- room to stretch out and relax. © Interiors are richly upholstered Luxurious appointments and upholstery 
is is ¢ . : ¢ Deep, soft seats * Thorough scientific 
his 8 and appointed; seats are soft and deep. Remarkable quiet has been es oa 
aiid hi Pig % 95-h soundproofing * Balanced weight dis- 
8 na oad . * . 
Es achieved by scientific soundproofing. © The Mercury’s new OTSe- sthation and contenpaine doulen...° 
~ oe power V-type engine couples brilliant performance with gratifying Large luggage compartments. 
rk. $4. 
ibi but economy. Brakes are hydraulic. ® See and drive this new car. FORD-BUILT MEANS TOP VALUE 
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U.A.W. squabble: Homer Martin, ousted president ... a cartoonist’s view ...R. J. Thomas, new president 


Resort to the Courts Widens 
Auto Union Rift to a Chasm 


Martin, Ousted by C.L.O., 
Accuses Foes as ‘Stalinists’; 


Split May Be Permanent 


Twenty-four years ago Samuel Gom- 
pers branded Sidney Hillman a “betrayer of 
the labor movement” for leading the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers out of the 
American Federation of Labor. Last week 
the tables had turned so far that Hillman, 
now solidly ensconced as a Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations chieftain, applied 
almost the same language to Homer Mar- 
tin, the pink-cheeked ex-Baptist preacher 
who orated himself into leadership of the 
third largest C.I.O. union—the United 
Automobile Workers. 

“His activities can only lend strength 
to the enemies of organized labor,” pro- 
nounced Hillman and his brother C.1.O. 
vice president, Philip Murray. Thus the 
C.L.O. gave up all hope of smoothing out 
the latest outburst of U.A.W. factionalism 
and determined to let it run its course. 
The C.L.O. placed its bet on the fifteen 
executive board members Martin sus- 
pended and who, in turn, suspended him 
(Newsweek, Jan. 30). This completed 
the split of U.A.W. into two unions—Mar- 
tin, charged with company-union tenden- 
cies, as head of one; the board, accused of 
Communist domination, leading the other. 

R. J. Thomas, former pro-Martin vice 
president, was appointed by the board to 


act as president until the anti-Martinites’ 
convention Mar. 27. He notified auto man- 
ufacturers that the board had assumed 
responsibility for fulfillment of contracts. 

Martin appointed Loren Houser to act 
as secretary-treasurer, pending his con- 
vention Mar. 4. In a blistering letter in 
which he charged John L. Lewis and his 
“Stalinist allies” with totalitarianism, Mar- 
tin quit his C.I.O. executive-board post, 
but not quickly enough: the C.L.O. had al- 
ready fired him, installing Thomas in his 
place. 

Union funds were frozen by a temporary 
restraining order granted to the anti-Mar- 
tin group by the state circuit court. They 
then retained Charles P. Taft—Republican 
lawyer son of the former President—to 
fight for a permanent order restraining 
Martin from use of the international head- 
quarters at Detroit and from “conspiring” 
with the Ford Motor Co. Martin flew to 
New York, conferred with his friend David 
Dubinsky, head of the International La- 
dies Garment Workers union which back- 
slid out of C.L.O. into independent union- 
ism last fall, and announced he had re- 
tained Frank P. Walsh and Frank Mul- 
holland, the latter counsel for the Railway 
Labor Executives Association headed by 
George M. Harrison of the A.F. of L. 

The first rank-and-file reaction was a 
riot at a Plymouth local meeting. After 
police nightsticks quieted the partisans, 
Martin followers claimed an 80 per cent 
vote of confidence. He claims support of 


at least 300,000 of the union’s 381,200 
members. The Detroit West Side Local— 
25,000 members—went on record through 
its joint board against Martin, however. 
The C.1.0.-backed faction claims a 90 per 
cent rank-and-file following. Meanwhile, 
the A.F. of L. executive council, at Miami, 
spoke of “disintegration” of the C.LO. as 
enhancing labor peace prospects. 

The Ford negotiations, in which Martin 
irked his opponents by going over the 
heads of the committee set up to deal with 
the motor company, produced a new sur- 
prise when Harry H. Bennett, Ford per- 
sonnel director, announced he had offered 
the U.A.W. president a list of all Ford 
workers’ names, along with a challenge to 
organize them if he could. Martin justi- 
fies his personal negotiations with Ben- 
nett by the precedent Lewis and Murray 
set in the secret negotiations with Myron 
C. Taylor which led to the Big Steel con- 
tract. 

Both sides stand accused of overstep- 
ping the unionconstitution—Martin for call- 
ing his convention with less than 60 days’ 
notice and suspending the board majority, 
highest authority between conventions; 
the anti-Martinites for starting court ac- 
tion, a high crime under the constitution 
which provides as punishment summary 
expulsion. 


Significance 


The original fight among U.A.W. leaders 
resulted from a clash of union philosophy. 
Martin, whose religious background pre- 
disposes him toward peace, held that the 
union’s organizing job was about done, 
that the time had arrived to settle down 
to stable unionism—trying to get along 
with the employers. The Unity group, 4 
coalition of militants including Com- 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED in the archives of New York Life was a letter from Mary B 

Baltimore, dated November 24, 1852. Even in those early days it was not unusual for the wife to take 
the initiative in matters concerning the husband’s life insurance. Writing that she wished she could 
afford to “‘increase the amount of insurance to the utmost limit,”’ she added, “‘it costs much self-denial 
... but what is self-denial to the Mother of two noble boys whom even this sum may aid to educate?” 


JULY 15, 1853, less than eight months later, is the date of the TODAY THOUSANDS of “educational policies” are protecting 
receipt for $1,139.89 “in full for policy No. 7784,” which was the future careers of American boys and girls. Such protection, 
paid to Mary B.... as a death claim. So far as we know, this is as offered by New York Life and its agents, contributes to the 
the first record of life insurance protection for the specific purpose welfare of the family and to the social and economic betterment 
of providing funds for the education of children. of the nation. For further information write for booklet. 


SAFETY 1S ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION . : i NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


4 Mutual Company founded on April 12. 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board ° $1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. ALFRED L. AIKEN , President 
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munists and Socialists, maintained the 
union would languish under such treat- 
ment and insisted upon fighting leadership. 
Bickering has added irritations, but the 
fundamental difference still is in the back- 
ground. 

Sentiment has not yet crystallized in the 
$50 locals but Detroit is convinced that, 
unless one side can execute an all-convinc- 
ing coup soon, the division will be one that 
neither court action nor conventions can 
heal. This would force Martin’s followers 
to set up an independent union or return 
to the A.F. of L. The International La- 
dies Garment Workers are unenthusiastic 
about proposals to form an independent 
bloc with the Martin faction. 

The biggest loser in such an eventuality 
would be the C.I.0., already beset by a 
major split in the Textile Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, desertions from the 
American Newspaper Guild, and dualism 
among mine workers. In addition, C.I.O. 
has lost out in many recent Labor Board 
elections. 

Martin’s principal strength lies in his 
oratorical ability, second only to that of 
Lewis. He looks like a Y.M.C.A. secretary 
but he talks the language of many auto 
workers who hail from the southern hills. 
He can answer charges of overfriendliness 
with employers by pointing to the loss of 
a Kansas City pastorate and an automo- 
bile assembly-line job for his pro-labor 
sympathies. He is not, however, a good ad- 
ministrator. 

Automobile manufacturers are concerned 
over the union split, fearing jurisdictional 
troubles. Similar splits in the past have 
produced different patterns, Hillman’s 
being attended by little strife, the mari- 
time unions’ by frequent strikes. 














TVA Decision 


Court Turns Down Utilities 
but Avoids Constitutionality 


In February 1936 the Supreme Court 
upheld the sale by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority of power from Wilson Dam be- 
cause the hydroelectric plant had been 
started in 1918 for constitutional purposes 
—that is, for production of necessary war 
materials and improvement of naviga- 
tion. That decision, of course, did not cov- 
er the constitutionality of other activities 
of the TVA, which was established in 1933 
long after Wilson Dam had become a 
Tennessee River landmark. Subsequently 
a group of Southern utilities sought to 
test the TVA Act as a whole by bringing 
suit to enjoin the distribution—in compe- 
tition with them—of power from the other 
Tennessee Valley dams built since the in- 
stallation of the New Deal. 

Monday, by a 5-2 ruling, the Supreme 
Court turned down the private compa- 
nies’ plea and again sidestepped the con- 
stitutional issue. Justice Roberts read the 
majority decision holding that the utilities 
lacked standing to bring the injunction 
suit since their franchises gave them no 
inherent right to be free from competition. 
Justices Butler and McReynolds dissented, 
contending that the court should have 
ruled squarely on the constitutionality of 
the government’s power sales. Justice Reed 
did not participate in the case. 





Significance 


The decision was a severe setback to 
hopes of utility executives for court relief 
from government competition. Pending 
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Violence: a scuffle outside the auto union’s Detroit headquarters 
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discovery of some new method of bringing 
the issue before the courts, utilities muy 
now rely upon public opinion to bring 
about Congressional action or a modifica. 
tion of Administration policies. 

An aspect of the decision interesting 
businessmen was the implication that no 
enterprise could sue to prevent the gov- 
ernment from erecting a competing plant. 
Thus, a tractor manufacturer, who obyj. 
ously possesses no exclusive right to make 
such machines, might not be able to ep. 
join the government from starting a trac. 
tor factory, even though the government’; 
activities appeared unconstitutional. 


‘Little TVA’ Hitch 


Failure to Get Money Stymies 
Nebraska Public Purchase Plan 





The ambitious program by which a 
statewide, public-owned electric utility 
system was to have been set up in 
Nebraska, home of the veteran power 
crusader Senator Norris, has been stalled 
by that obstacle common to most such 
projects: lack of money. 

Nebraska’s three hydroelectric districts, 
financed at a cost to date of $53,000,000 in 
Federal funds, had received permission 
from the PWA to float a $100,000,000 
loan through a nationwide underwriting 
syndicate in order to acquire the state’s 
twelve private utilities (Newsweek, Dec. 
19). The Federal Power Commission in 
December blessed the first step: purchase 
of the Nebraska properties of Iowa-Neb- 
raska Light & Power Co. for $20,195,991. 
But last week the head of the Iowa-Neb- 
raska company announced that the deal 
was off because the districts couldn’t im- 
mediately finance the purchase—and added 
that he saw no new way in which to re- 
open the deal. 

The hitch arose when the investment 
bankers who were arranging the necessary 
initial loan became frightened by recent 
political developments in Nebraska and 
called the whole thing off. For some time 
the State’s towns and counties have been 
worrying about losing tax revenue if tax- 
exempt hydroelectric districts should ac- 
quire the taxpaying private utilities. These 
companies in Nebraska now pay some 
$1,700,000 a year in state and local taxes, 
the city of Lincoln school boz.d alone re- 
ceiving $45,000 each year from this source. 

Those promoting the so-called “Little 
TVA” have assured local governments that 
they would get annual payments com- 
pensating for the loss of these taxes. The 
League of Municipalities recently urged 
state legislation requiring the districts to 
pay regular taxes on private property 
acquired. There were also proposals to 
take the rate-fixing power from the district 
authorities and lodge it in a state com- 
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MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. Phone them, or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 
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HIS YEAR The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 

New York celebrates its 96th Anniversary. The 
first policy in this long established Company was issued 
February 1, 1843. 

Mutual Life Representatives now, as throughout the 
year, are available for advice and counsel to policyholders 
and prospective policyholders. Welcome the one who may 
call on you. Learn from this Representative more about 
The Mutual Life’s 96 year record of Security and Service. 

Since its first policy was issued The Mutual Life has 
paid to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries or accumulated 

for them a total of well over Five Billions of Dollars (which 


“elcome the Mutual Life Representative who calls 


is over 600 million more than it has received in premiums). 

On December 31, 1938 this Company had assets, attest- 
ed to by the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York and the remaining 46 states in which it transacts 
business, of more than One Billion Three Hundred Million 
Dollars and insurance in force of nearly Four Billions rep- 
resented by more than a million policies. No company is 
better able to meet its life insurance obligations. 

7 * « 

OUR 72 PAGE HISTORICAL BOOKLET “Security and Service 
since 1843” 18 AVAILABLE THROUGH MUTUAL LIFE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OR SEND FOR IT TO THE ADDRESS BELOW. 


The Mutual Life 


of New York 


DAVID F HOUSTON Companyof 


FIRST POLIC'’ ISSUED 








FEBRUARY 1, 1843 
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,jssion. Because of all this, the invest- 
ment bankers grew cagy. 

Now PWA officials say another syndicate 
, negotiating but that if private sources 
II fail the RFC will be asked for funds. 


ignificance 

The tax and rate issues in Nebraska, 
,ided to the fact that the Little TVA 
ydroelectric plants are regarded as eco- 
nomically unsound by many engineers, 
make the prospect of obtaining private 
backing rather dubious. And an RFC 
oficial has said: “We’re not in the habit 
of financing any kind of social experi- 
ments.” It is expected, however, that the 
PWA will continue to finance maintenance 
of the districts pending a solution of what 
to do with the power they generate. 

The move to levy local taxes on publicly 
owned electric systems, which is growing 
in other states as well as Nebraska, will 
have the effect of making “yardstick” rates 
more comparable with those of private 
utilities and may serve to check the spread 
of public power projects. 








Surplus Solution 


Grocers Urge U.S. Scrip 
for Reliefers to Buy Food 


In the three and a half months since 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace sug- 
gested his two-price plan for distributing 
surplus farm products to the needy, under 
which low-income groups could buy meat, 
fit, vegetables, and cotton goods at 
prices below the market (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 24, 1938), the prospects for the pro- 
posal’s adoption have grown slim. Last 
week a group of leading trade associations 
in the food and grocery industry met in 
Chicago and discussed an alternative plan 
for accomplishing the same ends. 

This latest scheme, which originated 
with Carlisle Thorpe, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers Association, calls 
for Congress to authorize issuance of 
xrip certificates to an estimated 12,500,000 
families who are now on relief or have in- 
comes of less than $750 a year. The scrip 
would entitle holders to purchase at retail 
grocery stores a designated list of food- 
stufls, consisting of those farm products 
which were in oversupply, at half price. 
The government would reimburse the 
grocers for the other half of the purchase 
price, 

According to its proponents, this plan 
would cost the government an estimated 
$1,400,000,000 a year, but by increasing 
consumption it would wipe out all existing 
‘gricultural surpluses of foodstuffs and 
vould eliminate the need for most other 
types of farm relief, such as benefit and 
wil-conservation payments, which now 
‘ost around $1,000,000,000 annually. 

The plan was favorably received at the 
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Chicago meeting because it provides for 
distribution through the regular channels 
of trade. It was referred for study and 
elaboration to the National Food and 
Grocery Conference Committee, represent- 
ing all branches of the food industry. 
However, since the scheme must be put 
up to Congress, some advocates fear Con- 
gressional conservatives will oppose it as 
subsidizing groups of the population. 





Europe’s Crises 


and the Market 


Despite its generally remarkable record 
as a forecaster of business activity, the 
New York stock market every now and 
then goes off the deep end—and at no 
time is it so likely to present a misleading 
prognostication as when a crisis is brew- 
ing in Europe. 

Thus while business activity spiraled 
upward through all of 1936, stock prices 
suffered a severe relapse in April of that 
year—a time when “crises” were popping 
in Europe one after another. And last Sep- 
tember, just when industrial production 
was staging a record recovery, industrial 
stock prices tumbled to the tune of the 
Czech crisis (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 10, 1938), 
the Dow-Jones average falling 16 points 
during the month. 

Uncertainty as to what might follow the 
expected insurgent victory in Spain and 
the ouster of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht from 
the German Reichsbank (NEwswEEK, 
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Newsweek chart 
How stocks dance to foreign tunes 
contrary to upward U.S. trends 


Jan. 30) caused foreigners, particularly 
in Amsterdam and London, to unload 
American securities last week. The indus- 
trial stock average lost 5.44 points on 
Monday, wavered uncertainly the next 
two days, and dipped 4.30 points more on 
Thursday to close at 136.42. The closing 
Saturday was 138.79 compared with the 


Jan. 4 peak of 154.85. The market rose 
again Monday, having already anticipated 
the consequences of Hitler’s speech. 

This break, like the others connected 
with the foreign situation, occurred in the 
face of generally favorable business statis- 
tics. Automobile makers reported retail 
sales for the first half of January some 30 
per cent better than in 1938. Lumber or- 
ders booked in the month averaged about 
20 per cent more than a year-earlier, and 
the rate of operations in the paper in- 
dustry jumped to 80 per cent of capacity. 
Good buying at the home-furnishings 
shows in Chicago and the lamp show in 
New York contrasted with the stock mar- 
ket trend, and low retail inventories pre- 
saged continued good wholesale volumes. 

The steel rate declined to 51.2 per cent 
of capacity last week after having risen to 
52.7 per cent in the three preceding weeks, 
but corporation officials—Benjamin F. 
Fairless, “Big Steel” president, speaking in 
Chicago, E. T. Weir of National in Pitts- 
burgh, and Eugene G. Grace of Bethlehem 
in New York—all agreed that the decline 
was not serious and should be followed by 
an upturn in the next few weeks. 





Significance 


The “thin markets” that have prevailed 
since SEC restrictions on trading took ef- 
fect make stock prices especially suscep- 
tible to foreign selling. January markets 
were particularly “thin,” however, since 
most investors had expected a lull in busi- 
ness after Christmas because of the record 
July-December upturn in_ production 
(Newsweek, Jan. 2) and were staying on 
the side lines. 

January business statistics will reflect 
the expected lull, just because production 
failed to show the usual sharp seasonal 
upturn, “normal” for that time of year. 
Seasonally adjusted indexes for the month 
may, therefore, show a moderate decline. 





Labor Notes 


Ever since Oct. 24 when the Fair Labor 
Standards (Wage-Hour) Act became ef- 
fective, Administrator Elmer F. Andrews 
and his assistants have sifted through 
thousands of complaints looking for a 
clean-cut case to test the law. Last week 
they brought the first suit under the law— 
an injunction action against the Central 
Weaving & Spinning Corp. of Fayetteville, 
N. C. Andrews charged the company’s 
books show many cases of wage rates 
lower than the 25 cents an hour required 
by the law. Company officials said they 
understood they had been given until 
Feb. 1 to bring pay up to standard. 


The American Federation of Labor 
amendments to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act were introduced in the Senate 
last week by Sen. David I. Walsh, Massa- 
chusetts Democrat. In addition to pro- 




























"The standards of any successful 
hotel service are dependent largely upon the require- 
ments of its patronage. Without a critical and appre- 
ciative public, even the best chef de cuisine will lose 
some of his art ~~ The St. Regis provides a staff trained 
by experience to satisfy the moods of fastidious guests, 
expecting comfort and dignified service...schooled in 
the tradition that no attention is too trivial ~~ Half of 
our staff has served from three to five years, and many 
ten years and more. 


St Regis 
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KNIFE WITH SAFETY FEATURES 





HERE is a new kind of knife that opens Guaranteed to please. At your dealer’s, or 
and closes with one hand and locks sent post paid for $1. Use coupon below. 
automatically at three blade lengths. No ES GP HOP ae Ey Lae ee: SP Ae Gone 


broken fingernails. No danger of fingers be- | THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio. NW-8 
ry . . 8S Knife. If I 
ing cut by blade snapping shut . . . Neat, Hy #- pena bam pan Mee Beg $1.00 will 


handy, useful, durable . . . Stainless steel be refunded. (Ohio orders add 3c for sales tax.) This 

frame. Blade of finest razor steel, chromium | wapainctaenn: Sennen 

plated . . . Smart, practical. Trim, sleek, 

space-saving design. Light weight. Fine I 

enough to wear on the handsomest watch | 
l 








chain. Press the button and slide the blade 
smoothly out or in. Really $3 blades in one. 








visions discussed at the A.F. of L. cy 
vention (Newsweek, Oct. 24, 1938) 
strengthen craft unions and to prevey 
voiding of contracts, the list of amen, 
ments contained two surprises that bys. 
ness interpreted as a friendly gesture. The 
were: (1) permission for employers \, 
petition the NLRB for employe electio,, 
and (2) a guarantee of employers’ righ, 
to express opinions to their workers (yo, 
banned by the NLRB when opinions ap 
anti-union or favor one union over 4). 
other) . 





Fortress Apartments 


Besides possessing such conventional af. 
vantages as large, airy rooms and centr) 
heating, several recently completed fai 
in London, England, have been advertised 
as “bombproof.” Last week a New York 
builder, Dr. Charles V. Paterno, announced 
that he is putting up in Manhattan , 
group of apartment houses constructed like 
these British fortress-homes. 

Instead of the usual steel skeleton, the 
buildings in the Paterno development, 
known as Castle Village, have a frame of 
steel-reinforced concrete, with concrete 
columns supporting solid concrete floors, 
Dr. Paterno didn’t select this type of con- 
struction in anticipation of air raids; his 
reasons were that it is fireproof and les 
expensive than the conventional apartment 
house, thus enabling him to keep rents 
down. While concrete-skeleton buildings 
are popular in the West and in earth- 
quake-ridden countries, those erected 
around New York heretofore have been 
mostly industrial and loft structures. 

Castle Village will have several other 
unusual features. Consisting of five 11- to 
13-story buildings, it is so planned that 
all but 57 of the 600 apartments will over- 
look the Hudson River. It will also havea 
large ramp garage on the property, the 
first apartment project in Manhattan with 
this feature. 





Instructive— 


Tue RoMANCE OF AMERICAN TRANSPOR- 
TATION. By Franklin M. Beck. 253 pages. 
Crowell, New York. $2.50. Starting with 
1789, the author traces the more signif- 
cant events in transportation leading up 
to steamboat, railroad, automobile, and 
airplane. Scores of pictures, etchings, and 
maps, and a sprightly style help to make 
fascinating subject particularly interesting. 
The forecast for the future is speed: more 
streamlined trains, toll-charging superhigh- 
ways, and faster air travel. 


Lire InsurANce SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. By 
M. Albert Linton. 121 pages. Harpers, New 
York. $1.50. The president of the Provr 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Co. offers # 
revised edition of his popular treatise 
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‘nsurance. Most of the familiar criticisms 
if life insurance, such as high rates for 
nlicy loans and the argument that pro- 
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f <a ition rather than investment should be 
that bus. stressed, are answered in separate chapters 
Ure, Theymtitled with direct quotations of the criti- 
loyers jjmecisms. The final chapter is concerned with 






possible improvements, particularly a re- 
duction in selling costs, about which the 
quthor is hopeful. 
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Financial Rearmament’ 
Accounting procedure and the effect of 





J 


’ sovernment policies on fiscal management 
tional ad. were the major topics considered at the 
d centr American Management Association Ss an- 
ted flay nual conference of financial executives 
dvertised fam held in New York. Jules I. Bogen, editor 
ew Yorks of The Journal of Commerce, New York, 
nounced ME suggested a revision of auditing philosophy 
hattan qm ‘30 as to place less emphasis upon accepted 
cted like principles and more upon the practical 
realities that are encountered in each case.” 
eton, thea A program of national “financial rearma- 
lopment, ment” to conserve. the financial resources 
frame of of the country to meet any emergency 
concrete a WS urged by Murray Shields, economist 
fe floors, ag of the Irving Trust Co. 
trig A Morgan Resigns 
and les After 40 years of service J. P. Morgan 
sartment a resigned as a director of the Aetna In- 
ep rents a Surance Co. As a result, the fire under- 
buildings Mf “Titing firm—founded in the Hartford 
n earth. Mf (Conn.) coffee house of his great grand- 
erected ME father, Joseph Morgan—is without a rep- 
ve been MM resentative of the Morgan family for the 


res. first time in its 120-year history. Morgan 





al other Mf 02d been keeping up the tradition in spite 
e ll- tog of his efforts to ease up on_ business 
ed that MM @ctivities in recent years, but finally felt 
‘ill over- MM he Must get rid of another burden. The 
» havea Mm @J-year-old financier is still a director of 
rty, them Discount Corp. of New York, Pullman 
‘an with MM ine. U.S. Steel, and a few religious and 

cultural organizations. 

Construction Solution 

If automobiles were built as inefficiently 

as houses, the lowest-priced car would cost 
— about $2,500 instead of $500, James F. 
3 pages. Lincoln, Cleveland welding equipment 
ng with manufacturer, said in an interview before 
signif addressing the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Jing up Commerce. His solution: standardized, 
le, and | 'ctory-made building units, are welded 
gs, and on production lines but suitable for a 
make a fe “@tlety of architectural forms. 
resting 
oon fg Men and Women 
yerhigh- “Men are encroaching in women’s tra- 

ditional fields of retail trade, hotels and 

restaurants, laundries, office work, textiles, 
ELF. By men’s clothing, and confectionery,” com- 
rs, New @ plained Mary Anderson, director of the 
Pics Women’s Bureau of the Department of 


Labor in her annual report to Secretary 
Perkins. She added: “More attention must 
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“Whatever my question, 


| always look 


first in the 


NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER... 


eee because it offers me the 


greatest amount of information 
ever presented in one volume!” 


we you start taking your questions to the 
NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER, you'll find it far 
more than “The Supreme Authority” on word in- 
formation. 

Every time you consult this great new book for 
the meaning of a general word like ARMY, NAVY, 
or GOVERNMENT, you tap a vein of authoritative, 
up-to-date world information which you can fol- 
low as far as you choose. 

Look up NAVY, for example, and you will find 
a concise encyclopedic article, describing all a 
modern navy’'s units, illustrated with twenty-two 
photographs of up-to-date warships, both U. S. 
and foreign types. If you want still more infor- 
mation, dozens of additional definitions and cross 
references will broaden your knowledge of navy 
and army organization, rearmament, air defense, 
and all the other timely topics relating to war and 
preparedness. 


Almost Unbelievable That 
ONE BOOK Can Tell You So Much! 


This book will be an astonishing revelation to 
you if you think of it as merely a word book. It 
does, of course, tell you everything you wart to 
know about words—600,000 of them, 122,000 more 
than any other dictionary. But it goes far beyond 
this. The New Merriam-Webster is a KNOWLEDGE 
BOOK containing the greatest amount of informa- 
tion ever presented in a single volume. Its type 
matter is equivalent to an 18-Volume encyclopedia. 
Amazing in comprehensiveness and scope, it cov- 
ers thousands of subjects and treats many of 
them more fully than any other reference 

work. The New Merriam-Webster is an 
up-to-date key to every science, 
every art, every branch of man’s 
thought and activity. 













































THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 





WEBSTER’S 


New INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY * Second Edition 

















Mail Coupon for Free Booxcet 


The New Second Edition of Webster's New 
International Dictionary (unabridged) is 
twenty years newer than any similar vol- 
ume. y bookdealer will be glad to show 
it. Mail the coupon for free, illustrated 
booklet: “The New Merriam-Webster: 
What It Will Do For You.” G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Dept. 218, Springfield, Mass. 


VISIT THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER EXHIBITS 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 1939 
GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Copyright 1939, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co., Dept. 218 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition—’’The New Mer- 
riam-Webster: What It Will Do For You.” 


Name 
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be given to women’s vocational training 
. . . Women cannot be restricted to mg. 
chine feeding and household employment” 
Celebration : 
Urging Americans to patronize Amer. i 
can ships, Joseph R. Sheehan, president of 
the American President Lines, pointed oy 
that this country’s merchant marine hap. 
dled only 26 per cent of its general cargo fn 
(oils and other liquids excluded), |; i 
THERE S AN this figure were raised to 35 per cent, the I 
resultant increase in revenues would make t at 
r it possible for the shipping industry t) HK “is 
get along without the $9,500,000 annu/ Th 
operating subsidy now paid by the gover. the 
ment. Sheehan spoke at a “good will” bay. HR} _. 
, f * “ft { wo 
IN quet in New York, where 1,500 shippers Hi ot 
and tourist agents celebrated the return ty pic 
WASHINGTON service of the last of the former Dolla HM} wis 
™ liners taken over by the American Pres. os 
dent Lines last October and subsequently HH} n 
reconditioned. r 
{ no 
Business Notes th 
With only 4.91 lost-time accidents for Ml rs 
every 1,000,000 man-hours of work, Gen- 0 
eral Motors Corp. reported an industrial I} ps 
safety record in 1938 for its 36 plants in MB, 
this country and Canada... After a ten- 
. - th 
day audit a special master told Federal HR} 
Judge William E. Baker that the Fidelity JB} "° 
Investment Association’s finances (News- “e 
WEEK, Dec. 26, 1938) were sound and } J 
urged dismissal of a receivership petition - 
. . . A $100,000,000 issue of five-year 1% JH) ™ 
per cent notes of the United States Hous- MB) 
ing Authority (Newsweek, Aug. 1, 1938) JB) 
was oversubscribed nearly 28 times, a po 
°.9 e record for any security publicly offered ys 
and 1t S a Swing toward through the Treasury . . . Counsel for the ha 
Associated Gas & Electric System reversed 
their position and permitted company wit- Ij} th 
© nesses to testify in the Federal Power i} 
Commission’s investigation (NEwsweek, ms 
Ti. WW 0 Jan. 30) . . . Joseph W. Frazer, entering | ju 
his 26th year in the automobile industry, - 
resigned as Chrysler vice president in 0 
The chart above shows the upward swing of charge of sales to become president of Hi) 1 
: ‘ ; Willys-Overland Motors. \ th 
Washington Post circulation: more than Trend e 
° rends . 
doubled in five years. Why? Because The Post Foreign trade of the United States in [| 8 
offers Washingtonians an outstanding news- 1938 showed the largest export trade bal HH} — 
ance since 1921. While exports were 8 per \ 
paper—more news, more sources of news, more cont lower than ix 1997. carts declined [| . 
features, most famous columnists, more local by 36 per cent. J 
pictures, a Pulitzer Prize winning editorial National ineamns in 1938 asteled “ | le 
’ : . 200,000,000, a drop of 7 per cent from the 
page. That’s why The Post continues to gain, 1987 figure, aesadiin rig te Department [| }, 
with a circulation increase of more than 10,500 of Commerce. n 
in 1938, why more and more readers and ad- Private employment in nonagricultural " 
‘ mt . 5 occupations showed a gain of 200,000 a 
vertisers find they prefer ‘‘Washington’s out- weiteerd a Dectenher ated 68 alncet 1,990- T 
standing newspaper.”’ 000 since July, according to Secretary of . 
Labor Perkins. : 
‘ Railway carloadings rose contraseason- f 
The Washington Post is represented nationally by: ally to 590,359 cars in the week ended t 
Osborn, Scolaro, Fenger-Hall, Jan. 21 and scored a gain of 3.5 per cent 7 
Meeker & Co. (Pacific Coast) over the 1938 period. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Financial Surf Riding 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Whenever the stock market has 
a bad sinking spell, as it did again last 
week, two major questions always arise. 
The first and obvious one is whether 
the decline is reflecting a turn for the 
worse in the business trend or has its 
origin outside the immediate business 
picture; the second, which is not so ob- 
vious, is whether the decline itself may 
not cause a slackening of business— 
whether, in other words, business may 
not turn down for no other reason than 
that security prices have dropped. In 
the present situation both of these ques- 
tions are important, but only the sec- 
ond one is of —— lasting signifi- 
cance. 

Before turning to this problem of 
the market’s possible effect on business, 
however, it is well to try to get the 
record straight on what actually has 
happened. This is especially worth- 
while in view of the interpretation be- 
ing placed upon the price drop by sev- 
eral of our more widely read stock- 
market columnists. Day after day re- 
cently they have been saying in one 
way or another that the 15 per cent 
decline of values, regardless of its origin, 
has been justified by the trend of busi- 
ness activity in this country—that al- 
though the selling may have originated 
abroad because of a war scare, it might 
just as well have originated here be- 
cause of domestic developments. 

Such a point of view is almost com- 
pletely without warrant (see page 43). 
There has been nothing happening in 
the domestic business field to justify a 
15 per cent decline in security prices, 
granting, as these commentators do, 
that the market was not substantially 
out of line with the outlook a month or 
so ago. There has been, it is true, a 
leveling out of business activity and a 
slight decline in some fields. But this 
leveling out and the decline were ex- 
pected. Weeks ago it was pointed out 
here that statistically we were in a vul- 
nerable position and that the business 
indexes, largely because of the way they 
are constructed, would show a decline. 
That is what we have been having, and 
we will have some more of it. But this 
is nothing to get disturbed about. In a 
word, the business situation remains 
favorable—as favorable as it was 
thought six weeks or two months ago 
it would be at this time. In consequence 





those commentators who see the stock- 
market weakness of the past month as 
a reflection of a business trend which 
unexpectedly has turned bad are simply 
forgetting what was expected. 

What has happened is that we have 
been going through another war crisis 
in so far as the financial markets were 
concerned. It has not been as spec- 
tacular as the one last September, and 
it has not had the political overtones, 
but it has been a crisis none the less. 

So much for what has occurred. 
What effects may it have on the busi- 
ness trend in this country during the 
next few months? 

In seeking an answer to this question 
one necessarily is dealing largely with 
conjecture. But one point is certain. 
This is that the weakness of stock prices 
has hurt the market for new issues. 
This market has not been in good shape 
for a long time but there was ground 
for hoping that it shortly would im- 
prove. With stock prices declining this 
hope has had hard going, for the plain 
fact is that in the past few weeks the 
new-issue market has almost completely 
dried up. Last week only $15,000,000 
of new securities were offered and all 
of those were in the tax-exempt field, 
which is merely another way of saying 
they were all government issues of one 
kind or another. 

Now what does a drying up of the 
new-issue market mean? It means that 
projects which were on the books are 
being held back—that an industrial ex- 
pansion we might have had has not yet 
been forthcoming and hence business 
activity is lower than it otherwise might 
have been. 

But it does not follow from this that 
the general outlook for business for the 
next six months or so has been materi- 
ally altered by this delay. The only 
thing that necessarily has occurred is 
some change in the time schedule. In 
spite of all that has happened as yet we 
may well have as good an aggregate vol- 
ume of business between now and June, 
for example, as would have been the case 
had the market not suffered a setback. 
In other words, we have been tossed 
around a bit by some bad surf, but we 
have not been upset. Unless we run 
into further trouble it will be relatively 
easy to make up any time we have lost 
up to this point. 
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WHY SCRATCH? 


USE LUCKY TIGER 
M24? E to allay scalp itch- 
ing--To relieve scalp 
irritations —To check exces- 
sivefalling hair—Toremove 


loose dandruff and to beau- 
tify the hair. Millions use 


ge Tiger 


—andcome back for more; they have 
been doing this for over 25 years. Sat- 
— — or Money Back. 


Mane Lucky racer WITH OIL 


Anew L.T. A new L.T.with OlLis now being made for excessively 
dry hair and scalp. A 35# bottle will Se gat upon 
receipt of 12¢ stamps to pay packing and postage. 


Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co., Dept. 11, Kansas City, Mo. 












MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


The bridge from books to busi- 
ness is shorter if made via Bab- 
son Institute. Here your son will 
have an intensive course of nine 
months learning the theory and 
practice of business in a business 
organization that has trained 
hundreds of successful young ex- 
ecutives. He punches a time 
clock, has his own office desk, visits business es- 
tablishments to investigate problems of finance, 
distribution, production, and personnel. Two-year 
course for younger men. Applications must be 
filed early. Write Registration Office for catalog. 
Babson Park 
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Bound Volume 


No. 12 of Newsweek 
will be ready in themid- 
dle of February. Why 
not reserve YOUR 
copy now. You’ll find 
it great convenience in 
looking up the events 
of the past six months. 
Completely indexed, 
neatly and strongly 
bound, covering from 
July to December, 
1938, it costs only 


to Newsweek subscribers 


to non-subscribers 


Send your check NOW to F. D. Pratt, Circ. 
Mgr., Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK, FEBRUARY 6, 193 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Things That Are Caesar’s 


Wien democracy becomes the 
rage of Broadway, it’s pretty safe to con- 
clude that the rest of the country has 
been thinking about it seriously for some 
time. Broadway thinks that things start 
there. They don’t. They just come there. 
People who deal in entertainment or 
quasi-entertainment, quick to sense a pub- 
lic demand, are turning out material on 
democracy in quantities—in movies, on 
the radio and in plays. “The American 
Way” is running at the Center Theater in 
New York, and, while as a piece of dra- 
matic workmanship it is hardly the best 
of the season, it is democratic propaganda 
that may carry on at least long enough to 
reach World’s Fair days. “Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois” is immensely popular. Platform 
artists and columnists are spouting demo- 
cratic doctrine. The President, with an eye 
to the changing tastes of his audience, 
finds ringing pronouncements about de- 
mocracy better pabulum than talk of the 
neglected one-third. We are committing 
ourselves, it seems, rather noisily to de- 
mocracy, just as we have so often in the 
past under the impact of a domestic crisis 
or a foreign danger. 

Without in the least deprecating this 
wholesome trend, I’d like to suggest that 
democratic principles are perhaps better 
served by alert understanding and vigor- 
ous opposition to their subtle impairment 
than by sentimental words and songs. Two 
or three incidents recently in the news are 
examples as good as any of the fact 
that a democratic republic is as apt to be 
undermined by the careless neglect of its 
tenets as it is to be overwhelmed by some 
horrid ideology. The prospect is less ex- 
citing, to be sure. It is harder to get het 
up about the minutiae of administering a 
democracy than it is about the raging 
paynim abroad. But it is no less impor- 
tant. For instance: 


Everyone has known for a long 


time that the Federal Communications 
Commission has made pretty much of a 
mess of things. The President has at last 
gotten around to doing something about 
it. He has called for a thorough revamping 
of the Federal laws and governmental 
machinery relating to the radio, telegraph 
and so forth. The Federal Communications 
Commission, we are told, is to be extir- 
pated and a new committee of three 
created. But the trouble with the operation 
of the present radio commission cannot be 
traced back to the provisions of the law, 


imperfect though they may be; it has 
sprung from the apparent inability of the 
President to select men of sufficiently large 
caliber to carry out properly the immense 
responsibility that rests upon them. And 
what assurance is there that, once Con- 
gress authorizes a new commission, the 
appointments to it will be any better than 
they have been in the past? 

It is needless to point out that the 
power these men wield will be a factor 
in the history of the liberty of this coun- 
try. And it is equally needless to point out 
that a government of human beings is 
necessarily fallible. But is it too much to 
ask that Congress recognize the human 
situation involved here and limit the pow- 
ers of the commission so that the radio 
companies aren’t continuously hamstrung 
—as they have been—by fear of bureau- 
cratic and essentially political interference? 
The most learned conclusions about the 
role of a democratic government can be 
reduced to meaninglessness by the hard 
facts of individual personality and _ be- 
havior. And it is on just such hidden rocks 
that democracy springs leaks—to the utter 
indifference, seemingly, of most of its citi- 
zens. 


"Take another situation. We have 
in this country a rising tide of Congres- 
sional power challenging a too powerful 
President, which is an expression of our 
traditional beliefs that legislatures are 
our protection against one-man power, 
that democracy and even the most benevo- 
lent of autocracies are mutually exclusive. 
Part of the struggle has taken the form of 
a battle over the relief deficiency fund— 
a battle whose real significance lay in the 
determination of some of the members of 
Congress to reassert the control of the leg- 
islature over government finances and to 
demonstrate its independence of Executive 
orders. But where was the public support 
for these men? As Arthur Krock pointed 
out, the very persons and groups from 
whom they had the most right to expect 
support wavered. And inarticulateness of 
the public generally gave the impression 
that it was uninterested, unmoved. 

Another phase of the large struggle 
centers in the case of Thomas R. Amlie 
of Wisconsin, whose nomination for a 
place in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is now pending. The ICC, in a 
very peculiar way, is an arm of the legis- 
lative, rather than the executive, side of 
the government. Its functions are es- 


sentially quasi-legislative. The ICC make 

its reports to Congress rather than to ¢ 

President. Its duties are, in the main, ig 
give exact definition, through its decisions 
to broad principles that Congress has ap 

nounced. The Executive has practically ng 
control over the ICC after its members apy 
appointed. That is as it should be, for its 
work requires a high degree of freedom 
from political or partisan considerations 
of every kind. 

Along comes the Amlie nomination, 
made almost at the same moment that the 
President had expressed his hope that rail. 
roads will be put into a position wher 
they can serve the public and at the 
same time make a reasonable profit for 
themselves. Mr. Amlie is to be appointed 
to supervise them, despite the fact that his 
views contemplate a form of control over 
business that would deny it any sort of 
profits at all and despite the fact that his 
chief claim to fame is his sponsorship of 
a proposed “human rights” amendment to 
the Constitution which, if ratified, would 
give the Federal government the right to 
take over and operate any business of any 
kind throughout the land. Those members 
of Congress aware of the paramount re- 
sponsibility of Congress in this case, pick 
up the gauntlet thus flung down. 


Annd do the folks back home rush 
to their support? They do not. They can’t 
be bothered. I am reminded of an old 
Irish priest whom I once heard say to his 
parishioners: “Sure, you'll stand up for 
your faith. But you won’t kneel down for 
it!” 

The issues raised by the FCC affair and 
by the Amlie appointment to the ICC go 
back to a question of fundamental im- 
portance in appraising this Administra- 
tion. It is my belief that fair-minded peo- 
ple who have become critical of things in 
Washington have not objected so much to 
the character of the laws the President has 
forced through Congress as they have to 
the quality of the men who have been 
chosen to administer them. For the most 
part, the President has shown a singular 
inability to appoint men to the great in- 
dependent commissions who are of sufl- 
cient stature to be entrusted with the dis- 
cretion that the law gives them. The evi- 
dences run all the way through the FTC, 
the TVA, the ICC and, notably, the 
NLRB. 

Democratic government demands the 
enlistment of unusual men in the public 
service. But it cannot get them unless 
there is a vigilant and articulate citizenship 
on guard. It is to be hoped that all the 
fine emotion that we see enlisted in the 
interest of abstract democracy may come 
down to earth in a closer surveillance 
the kind of government that we are get- 
ting. 

A good appointment speaks more elo- 
quently than a good speech. 
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A product packaged so effectively that telegraph 
messengers set it down in front of retailers and 
come back with orders from 35% of them before 
a salesman ever appears— 

A package that helped a quality product to 
substantial sales the first month (last July) 
. .. with volume doubling every month since 
to an annual total of hundreds of thousands 
of units— 

This is the experience of Trimfoot, St. Louis 
manufacturers of “Baby Deer” shoes packaged 


MONSANTO 


PRODUCTS OF 


MONSANTO 


- appeal is 


buy — appeal 


in transparent Vue-Pak. Customers see through 
Vue-Pak the actual product, in its natural color, 
texture,.finish and three-dimension reality. Your 
product may be far removed from baby shoes 
... but Vue-Pak may well enable it to duplicate 
Trimfoot’s success. 


Complete information on Vue-Pak and names of 
package fabricators available on request. Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. District Offices: New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
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GRACE LINE 


CARIBBEAN-SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISES 


@ 16 days, 8 ports, permitting visits to 15 cities. 
@ Sailings every Friday from New York. 


SCARACAS @ Luxurious “Santa” liners, especially built for tropical cruising. All outside 


/ 
efanacay 


rooms, each with private bath. Outdoor tiled swimming pools. Dining rooms on 


CABELLO 
e 
VALENCIA 


MBIA 
VeweéZueLa @ 31 and 38 day cruises to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile; and 


—_— promenade decks with roll back domes. 


‘Round South America cruise tours 
See your travel agent or Grace Line, 
Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover 
Square; New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; 
Washington, D.C.; New Orleans; Chic- 
ago;San Francisco;los Angeles; Seattle. 


1938 by Grace Line, Inc 
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